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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


A Conundrum. 

In the centre of an egg was found a perfect 
kernel of corn. Query: If that corn were 
planted would it produce corn or eggs? E. M. 

Shaker Village. 

The above conundrum reminds us of an- 
other given by a boy, the only possible 
solution being, ‘“That boy lied.” We do 
not propose to doubt the finding of a per- 
fect kernel of corn in the centre of an egg, 
but until we are assured that the state- 
ment is true we shall not spend much time 
on the question, How it got there? Many 
quite curious things happen in the manu- 
facture of hen fruit, as a perfect small egg 
inside of a larger one, two eggs joined f« 
gether, end to end, &c., all modifications 
of twin production. But all such unusual 
forms follow the natural channels from the 
ovarium, just as kernels of corn or other 
kinds of food follow their natural channel, 
the alimentary canal. Neither kernels of 
corn nor eggs float around loosely in the 


bodies of healthy birds. If whole corn is 
found in the abdomina’. cavity outside the 
intestines, it must have ruptured the crop, 
and if it is found in the centre of an egg, 
it must have broken through the membrane 
of the egg duct, neither of which is likely 
to occur, nor could the fowl live long after 


either such accident. At least that is the 


way it looks to us. 


Dehorning Cattle. 

I have read much lately in the New ENGLAND 
FARMER about “dehorning” cattle. This seems 
to be a fever just at present, which I hope will 
soon disappear. If one has a bull Jet them 
take off the horns, but I hope I shall never see 
oxen and cows thus shorn of twenty-five per 
cent of their beauty. Of all absurd looking 
things a cow without horns is the worst. How 
many hours I have known to be spent in scrap- 
ing and polishing the large, wide-spreading, 
gracefully curving ivory horns of anox. And 
who will say it was a waste of time? Manya 
man has paid twenty-five dollars more for a 
yoke ot oxen because they had fine, large horns. 
An ox without horns is like a king without a 
crown. Once in a great while a cow will hook 
a fence or another cow, but I can not call to 
mind ‘a case where one cow or ox has seriously 
injured another with its horns. Of course 
every animal should have balls on its horns. 
If we must take off the horns because they have 
been known to be the instruments used in do- 
ing harm, then why not cut off a cow’s tail be- 
cause she cracks you over the head with it while 
you are milking; or her legs because she runs 
away or kicks you? I have received much 
more harm from tails and legs than from horns. 
Let not fanatical utilitarianism deprive us of 
our love of aesthetics. Nothing is more refin- 
ing than the love and study of the beautiful, 
and nowhere is there a better chance to see 
beauty in nature and to render God’s animals 
and plants beautiful than on a New England 
farm. FLAVEL S. Tuomas, VY. S. 

Hanson, Mass. 

I noticed an article in the issue of June 4th, 
on the subject of dehorning cattle which strikes 
me as misleading. If, after your pleasant call 
on Mr. Haaff, you had called on the gentlemen 
of the Illinois Humane Society, you could have 
learned something of the facts in the case 
against Mr. Haaff. Of course any smooth- 
tongued yet evil-disposed man could, with his 
cronies all around, show up his side and outdo 
the right by craftiness, but men or any feeling, 
the world over, know that the horn of an ani- 
mal should not be removed. It is lined with a 
sensitive membrane full of nerves, and to saw it 
off must cause the same sensation as to saw a 
tooth off and expose what nature encased. Must 
you advocate such a painful and useless prac- 
tice against the animals because they are in our 
power? N. ADAMS. 

New Haven, Ct. 

Mr. Adams seems to look upon Mr. 
Haaff as a bad man because he believes 
that a herd of cattle with their horns re- 
moved is thereby less dangerous and more 
comfortable. Men have a perfect right to 
differ in their opinions, and we do not be- 
lieve Mr. Haaft is lacking in humane and 
kindly feelings. The courts vindicated 
him in his contest with the Humane Soci- 
ety. He would certainly prefer a breed 
of cattle that are hornless from birth and 
thus be saved the trouble of dehorning, 
just as he might prefer to have oxen born 
steers, to avoid castration. But as ani- 





mals are not ‘‘built that way” Mr. Haaff, 
like most other cattle owners, adopts the 
next best method for making oxen. 

Men who object to dehorning or castra- 
tion of animals because it is taking advan- 
tage of weaker beings that are ‘‘in our 
power,” to be fully consistent, should ob- 
ject to killing animals for food and to 
training them to do our hard work, pulling 
at the collar or yoke. The man who 
‘breaks up” a setting hen, even deprives 
her of the enjoyment of motherly instincts 
which are implanted within her by the 
same Creator that gave us our being and 
the desire for enjoying life. 

Dr. Thomas favors removing the horns 
from bulls, but would keep them upon 
other cattle because of their beauty. 
‘‘There is no accounting for tastes ;’’ what 
one person would pronounce beautiful an- 
other would detest. There is a great dif- 
ference in the looks of horns, but to one 
who has become accustomed to the sight 
of polled cattle all horns may look ugly. 
Most men would pity a pair of horses that 
should develop large, wide-spreading 
horns, because they would be in the way 
and a constant source of danger to the ani- 
mals while working together. Horns, 
even handsome polished ones, are in the 
way and a constant source of danger upon 
the heads of oxen, and it is only because 
we have been long accustomed to see them 
that they look beautiful to us. A sword 
or rifle may be finished beautifully, but 
if pointed at us by one who means busi- 
ness we, likely, will fail to see the beauty ; 
and to most of us a good king without a 
crown looks far better than a brutal one 
does with it. 

The New ENGLAND FarMER makes no 
hobby of dehorning. For nearly twenty 
years we kept and bred hornless cattle and 
became much attached to them, as all do 
who bave the care of herds of such animals. 
If breeding another herd we would greatly 
prefer polls, but whether we would prac- 
tice dehorning mature animals is a ques- 
tion we have not yet been able to answer 
from practical experience. Men like Mr. 
Haaff, who have had large experience in 

rning, are convinced by the behavior 
of the animals that, when properly per- 
formed, the operation is not excessively 
severe or the cause of lasting pain. The 
animals usually are ready in a short time 
to eat and drink as though nothing unusual 
had happened. Some people undoubtedly 
suffer more from seeing others in the 
operator's chair than do those who are 
operated upon. The best time for an over- 
sensitive person to see a case of dehorning, 
would be just after being himself gored 
by a vicious animal. Ae We C. 








TREES AND HEALTH. 


Since the work of forest destruction began 
on a large scale in this country, there has un- 
doubtedly a gradual change in the climate and 
atmosphere been going on along with it. Just 
how much the destruction of large tracts of 
forest land affects the climate of a country has 
never been definitely determined, but that it is 
considerable is universally believed. Edward 
Gibbon, in his great history of the Roman Em- 
pire, boldly remarks that Canada, at this day, 
is an exact picture of ancient Germany, and, 
although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, it ex- 
periences the most rigorous cold. The diminu- 
tion of the cold in Germany was caused by the 
gradual clearing away of the immense tracts of 
woods, which intercepted from the earth the 
rays of the sun. The morasses were also 
drained, and, in proportion as the soil was cul- 
tivated, the air became more temperate. 

Of late years investigations have been made 
in this country which seems to verify these 
assertions. The special issue of the United 
States Agricultural Department on forestry 
shows approximately the affect on the rainfall 
of forest destruction, and indirectly the affect 
on the climate. Trees draw moisture from the 
subsoil, and leave it floating about in the at- 
mosphere close to the surface of the earth. 
The trees also intercept the suns, rays and the 
rain that falls from the clouds, which must be 
returned to the air by evaporation. On the 
other hand the water that reaches the ground 
sinks into it, and is lost to all good purposes. 
These facts are sufficient to prove that the air 
in the forest, or near any grove of trees, is 
laden with moisture. The leaves of the trees 
also prevent the wind from blowing this moist- 
ure-laden air away, and even in cases change 
the currents of air entirely. Asa result of 
this, there is a stagnation of air, which is of an 
injurious nature to persons of delicate constitu- 
tion, or to those who are subject to rheuma- 
tism. 

If a stagnant pool of water is situated near 
the living house, it does not take the owner 
long to discover it, and have it filled up. Sci- 
ence has tuld him that the most deadly dis- 
eases are bred and developed in all such pools; 
but how few of even our intelligent farmers 
have seriously considered the question that, 
wherever the foliage is dense about the house, 
or where the limbs overshadow the roof, there 
is a storehouse for damp, unwholesome air, 
which is likely to have the same results, only 
in a lesser degree, as that produced by the 
dreaded pool of water. If the leaves are al- 
lowed to collect beneath the trees year after 
year, an additional amount of moisture is given 
to the ground, until the dampness begins to 
breed disease. Malaria in districts far re- 
moved from any water is thus often accounted 
for, and it is a pretty sure sign that ornamental 
groves of trees bearing dense foliage ought not 
to be tolerated near the living house. Man 
was not made to live in the woods. Sunshine 
is as essential to his health as it is to the growth 
of the crops which he plants. 

In this age of tree planting, it is a wise fore- 
thought to consider the affect that the work is 
going to have ultimately upon the health of the 
planter. The beauty of every farm house is en- 
hanced by having ornamental, or fruit, trees 





surrounding it; bat they should be planted far 
enough away from the house so that no evil re- 
sults would be communicated to the house or 
its healthfulness. They should be planted at 
least forty feet from the living residence, and, 
on the east side of the house, they should be 
small enough so as not to exclude the rays of 
the rising sun. Belts of trees, if they are to be 
planted at all, and with dense foliage, should 
be located on the north side of the place, if 
possible, as they will not interfere much with 
the sun in this way. 

The kind of trees should also be taken into 
consideration. Pine trees collect the greatest 
amount of rain, and intercept the rays of the 
sun more effectually than any other kind; 
hence, they should never be too close to the 
building. These, and spruce trees, are beauti- 
fully ornamental, and formerly they found 
their way in the front yard of nearly every 
country mansion. As years passed on and 
their growth and foliage increased, the dry soil 
and once comfortable home came to be the 
dampest and least desirable place in the neigh- 
borhood. It is not an unfrequent occurrence to 
see old country mansions, that have withstood 
the storms of a quarter of a century, standing 
alone and deserted in the midst of a large park 
of trees, where in former years the family of 
the builder enjoyed themselves. I have several 
of such old country homesteads in mind now. 
They have been deserted for years, because the 
would be tenants were discouraged from their 
purpose of hiring the places when they exam- 
ined thé surroundings. Little if any sunlight 
could penetrate the thick foliage of the trees, 
and reach the windows of the house, and the 
damp, moist atmosphere that seemed to hang 
disconsolately about the residence formed a 
most unwelcome guest receiver. It foreboded 
malaria, rheumatism, and all the other ills that 
are germinated in damp places. 

In selecting trees for planting near our 
homes the conifers should be chosen first, and 
then the birch, acacia, beech, oak, elm, lime, 
poplar, ash and tulip should come in order. 
These are the least objectionable trees for home 
ornamentation in respect to their foliage. A 
few of them do not burst into leaf until late in 
the season, giving the sun of early spring op- 
portunity to warm the ground before it is inter- 
cepted by the green foliage. Those that are 
green the year round would, of course, be the 
most objectionable, other things being equal, 
and next to them would come those that leaf 
early in the year, such as the elm and chestnut. 

Trees and plants themselves are sure indica- 
tions of the healthfulness of a place. We can 
detect the fertility of a certain region by the 
luxuriance of its vegetation, and more accurate- 
ly by the number and kind of plants that are 
found growing on it in a wild state. If it is a 
barren, sterile region only the coarsest and 
hardiest weeds will be found flourishing on it, 
and as it increases in fertility these plants grad- 
ually disappear to make room for more useful 
and tenderer ones. Inthe same way we find 
the trees indicating the condition of the soil 
and climate. Flowers and fruits always indi- 


cate a dry and sunny locality, while ferns and | 
mosses ard dense foliage, point to dampness | 


and alluvial deposits. In selecting a site for a 
home, these facts should be taken into consider- 
tion. Not only will they be found to be useful 
as regarding the healthfulness of the home, but 
they can be put to profitable use so far as the 
raising of successful crops are concerned. For 
instance, where poplars and willows are found 
in abundance, the soil will inevitably be damp 
and marshy; where the pines and birches grow 
a sandy or gravel soil will be indicated, while 
the oaks and ashes will tell of a heavy. clay, 
and the elms of a rich, damp soil. 

The question of healthy homes may be car- 
ried still farther, and discussed from a more 
aesthetic point of view. While trees are orna- 
mental to a house when properly planted, they 
yet fail to give the appearance of beauty toa 
home, that rich flowers and fruits do. A well- 
laid out lawn in front of the house, relieved by 
simple designs in flower-beds and bordered by 
fruit trees, enhance the beauty of a residence 
more than a forest of damp, thick trees. If 
these latter are needed, they can be planted at a 
safe distance from the living house. More- 
over, children will be the healthiest where flow- 
ers grow, and the more of them there are the 
healthier the little ones will be. Fruit is also 
essential to their enjoyment of country life, and 
where fruit is there sunshine must be also. 
Exclude the sunshine from the childrens’ every 
day play-ground, and they will become as pale 
and sickly as the fruit that is deprived of the 
same all-essential element of life. 

Gro. E. WALSH. 





COMMENDATORY, SUGGESTIVE. 


It is not often that an article appears in print 
nowadays with so much of the practical about 
it as is contained in the article headed, “‘Instinct 
and Reason,” published in the Farmer, of 
July 30th, a portion of which was editorial, 
while the rest was from the pen of Maurice 
Thompson. Perhaps I am somewhat late in 
recalling it, but it seems to be my first oppor 
tunity. It is seldcm, if my observation is cor- 
rect, that an article is so full of practical points, 
and withal evinces so much painstaking and 
patient observation and effort, as does the one 
referred to. In fact, there are very few writers 
even among the more eminent, who can make 
an article so valuable in crowding so many 
facts into a smal] space. I am glad to note 
that the New ENGLAND FARMER has more of 
this style of matter than the average paper. It 
is the great need of the times—practical fact- 
laden articles—but they are rare, and for obvi- 
ous reasons. Even though all writers were 
willing to prepare themselves as well as possi- 
ble for dealing with a subject, still we should 
see but very few articles so full of thought as 
the article I allude to. But there might bea 
great improvement in most of us if we tried a 
little harder to have something practical to say 
before we take the pen. 

Though but few of us can expect to burden 
our articles with useful facts, yet most of us 
can inclose in each article one or two practical 
things—facts that either instruct or aid in the 
work of everyday life. And if every article 
was sure to hold even one practical, or one in- 
structive fact, or one idea that would serve to 
broaden and deepen the mental view of any 
who read, would it not be a point gained over 
the present condition of affairs? I plead guilty 
to the charge myself, and doubly so when 
perusing these practical thought-freighted arti- 
cles which are the exception. 


Iam very glad to see so many articles in the 
New ENGLAND FarMeER of this nature, and 


this is why I consider it one of the best papers 





upon my table. The demand of the times is 
for the practical rather than for the visionary, 
especially as relates to the farm—practical ideas 
put in such a way that they may be instantly 
appreciated. 

Some, have great faculties for observation, 
like Maurice Thompson, others, great faculties 
for experiment, and demonstration of supposi- 
tion may be arrived at by either method. 
He who is an acute observer, can perhaps get to 
facts faster than the experimenter, but men are 
needed in both spheres of action, and the farmer 
can experiment in such a way, that even though 
he demonstrates nothing his time has been 
well used, inasmuch as he can have and utilize 
the product of his labor. 

The farmer cannot be expected to arrive at 
facts as rapidly as the naturalist who observes 
chiefly. But there is also a large field open to 
the farmer for observation, and he should im- 
prove opportunities for observation to learn 
that which may instruct and broaden not only 
his own mind, but the mind of his fellowman. 
And when by such means anything is ascer- 
tained, all should be philanthropic enough to 
use it as material for a practical article for the 
press. We cannot all make an article as interest- 
ing as Maurice Thompson and the agricultural 
editor of the New ENGLAND FARMER, but most of 
us can say something that will be new to some- 
body, if we use diligently our powers of obser- 
vation and our capacity for experiment. Al- 
though, when we emphasize old facts we are 
doing a good work, yet, if we try to have some- 
thing original to say, we shall find our literary 
capacity increasing much faster as well as our 
stock of knowledge. A. P, REED. 





CROWDING. 


A gentleman in another State who had seen 
some of my contributions to the agricultural 
press recently wrote me that he planted the 
grounds of his village place in choice fruits; 
that they were not doing well and that he could 
not discover what the trouble was, and requested 
me to visit him, to get him out of his trouble, 
offering to pay me well. As it was the height 
of harvest I could not go, but I sent a friend 
who had more leisure. He reported that the 
crowding of the fruits was, more than anything 
else, responsible for the trouble. He is not 
given to exaggeration, but he declared that 
when the pear trees became large, if they ever 
did become large, the trunks would touch each 
other. This crowding of fruits is common. 
Apparently we do not realize how much space 
the tree or vine should have. I find fruits 
crowded more in the East than in the West. 
In the East we see the fruits crowded not only 
in their proper grounds, but in the yards and 
along the fences. This is, no doubt, due to the 
higher price of land in the Eastr and yet it is 
evident that this crowding is done, not so much 
to save land as because it is not known that the 
trees or shrubs have not enough room. We 
must confess that very few of us give to the 
root formation of trees and plants credit for 
their full extent. In speaking of root forma- 
tions Prof. Burrill says: 


“Tne fact is, this is usually far greater than 
is commonly supposed. The foliage of a good- 
sized, well-brunched forest tree is estimated to 
present about five acres of surface. It is prob- 
able that the entire root surface, including that 
of the root hairs, is fully as great. Strawber- 
ries, one year old, on a black, loamy soil, send 
their main roots down one and a-half to two 
feet. 


inches deep. Fall-sown rye had roots the fol- 
lowing May three and one-half fect deep. Blue 
grass roots, on the campus of the state univer- 
sity, have been found six feet deep. Clover is 


notably deep-rooted. These roots have been | 
| of small ones is too great. 
| among the greatest producers I ever saw, but | 
there is only one way to get large potatoes on | 
such soil as 1 have (loam), and that is in | 
manuripg heavily; plow a deep furrow and | 
fill with horse manure (it is the best), and | 


followed thirteen feet downward. The lateral 

EXTENSION OF ROOTS 
is even more remarkable. 
garden soil, from a two-year-old grape vine 
layer, was followed by myself and taken up 
entire, thirteen feet in length. Apple trees, 
twenty feet apart, were found to have interlaced 
roots when planted eight years. Willows, fifty 
feet from wells, have been known to fill the 
latter with multitudes and masses of roots. An 
account has been given of a tile drain filled with 
roots from an elm four hundred and fifty feet 
away.” 

Doubtless my readers know of the squash 
vine grown for experiment and observation in 
the plant-house of the Massachusetts Agricltu- 
ral college. This vine was planted July lst, 
in a bed of rich compost, four feet wide, six 
inches deep, and fifty feet long. When fully 
developed, holes were bored in the bottom of 
the trench and the total soil carefully washed 
away. The entire root-system was thus ex- 
posed and carefully measured. The main 
branches reached twelve to fifteen feet, and the 
total length of roots and branches was found to 
be above two thousand feet. Besides there were 
seventy joints of the vine which rooted, each 
producing upon an average twelve hundred feet 
of roots and branches. Altogether there were 
more than eighty thousand feet in length of 
roots! Of this length fifty thousand feet must 
have been produced at the rate of one thousand 
feet or more per day ! 


This crowding that I have spoken of is not | 


confined to fruits or vegetables ; 
GRAIN CROPS ARE CROWDED. 


This harvest a neighbor of mine found in his 
wheat field a head containing ninety-six grains. 
This is an umequally full head, it is true; yet I 
find that in my dJeld heads containing forty 
grains and stools containing ten culms, are 
common. I venture to assert that such stools and 
heads are by no means uncommon every year. 
They would give a yield of four hundred and 
eighty fold) Taking into account the stooling 
of wheat and the number of grainsin an ear, 
and itis easy to geta yield of two hundred 
fold, in theory. We get a yield of scarcely 
twelve fold, in practice. How far we fall short! 
and I am convinced that in no small degree this 
is due to our sowing too much seed and there- 
by crowding the plants to death. Six pecks to 
the acre is the average amount of seed sown in 
this country. If this were uniformly distribut- 
ed, giving to each grain an equal space, each 
grain would have a space nearly two and one 
half inches square, an area of about six square 
inches. Mark this off on the ground. How 
small it is! and we expect, not that one culm 
will grow here and from this space get material 
for its root formation, itself aud one good head 
of wheat, but that twelve culms will grow here 
and bear twelve good heads of wheat. For on 
moderately productive soil, well prepared, the 
wheat plant, given room for its full develop 
ment, will stool until from twelve to twenty 
culms are produced. Clearly 

SIX SQUARE INCHES OF SURFACE 


are not enough for the wheat plant — a shallow 
feeder. Four times six would not be enough. 
What is the result when we sow so much seed ?, 











Spring wheat, forty days from the time | 
of sowing, was found to have roots twenty-one | 
| perhaps a little from observation will not be en- | 


| tirely uninteresting. 


A root, in common | 


Almost as soon as the plants reach the surface 
a fierce “‘ struggle for existence” begins. There 
is not room for all, not room for one half. The 
weaker must die, to make room for the stronger. 
We lose more than the weaker plants. We lose 
much of the vigor of the stronger plants that 
survive, that vigor being expended in the battle 
for life, for growing room. If we sowed less 
seed we would have more plants of greater vig- 
or. I do not, of course, advocate the reduction 
of the amount sown to what theory shows to be 
sufficient; for in practice we can not have every 
seed perfect, nor so prepare the seed-bed and 
place the seed that every perfect seed will germ- 
inate; and we must grow plants for the frost, 
chinchbug, Hessian fly, and yet other destroy- 
ers. But my observation and a rather short ex- 
perience in sowing a less quantity, convince me 
that it is better to sow less than six pecks. I 
find that from three to four pecks of good, 
plump seed to the acre gives the highest yields, 
year afteryear. Six pecks may have been none 
too much fifty years ago, when our land was 
more fertile, and when our implements were so 
rude that it was impossible to make the condi- 
tions so favorable to the germination of the 
seed and the growth of the plant, as now. But 
certainly if six pecks were enough then they are 
too much now. 

Other grain crops are crowded almost as bad- 
ly as wheat. In the West and middle West 


where so much 
CORN 


is grown, seventy ‘‘good ears,” (not the largest, 
yet what are considered large ears,) will make 
a bushel of corn, shelled; and the common 
practice is to plant from three to five grains per 
hill, making the hills and the rows three feet 
eight inches or three feet ten inches apart. 
This gives about 2800 hills or 11,200 grains to 
the acre. If every grain produced a plant and 
every plant a good ear, the yield would be 160 
bushels of corn shelled per acre; in reality the 
yield is only one-fifth of this. Evidently too 
much seed is planted, and making allowances 
for imperfect seed and the destructive work of 
worms, there are twice, at least, as many plants 
as there should be, and the result is the stinting 
of a majority of the plants to such an extent 
that they do not produce large ears, but “nub- 
bins.” A larger yield would be secured by 
planting but two or three grains in a hill. 


I am pleased to notice that the tendency is in 


the direction ot less seed; and it surely will be | 
as soon as we go to work and follow out care- | 
fully the root formation of a vigorous stalk of | 


corn. 


The plants themselves have been telling us | 


for years that we are using more than this 
amount of seed. 
largest and most vigorous stools of wheat were, 


for some reason, where the seed had fallen | 
lightly ; or that the largest ears of corn were | 
| as fast as they can absorb it—the most vigorous 


found where there was only one or two stalks 
in a hill; or that the most vigorous and pro- 


| ductive trees were those that had more than the | 


usual space? We crowd our plants and trees, 


we crowd our animals in the pastures and shel- | 


ters, we crowd too much work into our days. 
Quincy, Fl. Joun M. Straw. 


ON THE FARM. 


POTATOES AND PHOSPHATES. 





No doubt each one has some particular kind | 


of potatoes on which they dote. During my ex- 
perience I have never tried many varieties, but 


The Early Rose, the old 
stand-by, as a rule is a good cropper with fair 


care and treatment, but on poor soil the amount | 
Clark’s No. 1 is | 


drop the seed thereon; if other manure is used 
it is well to brush on a little dirt with the foot 
before dropping the seed. The Pearl of Savoy 


is to a great degree like the Early Rose. It | 


needs good soil in order to produce large tubers ; 
but as it is an early sort it will undoubtedly be 
grown to considerable extent. The Chiliisa 
large red variety, in shape much like the old 
Davis Seedling, but much more mealy when 
boiled. 
worst fault is deep eyes. 
good voriety, and all who love the Early Rose 
should also raise the Late Rose, as it is equally 
as good a producer, has the same flavor, and is 
a much better keeper. The Early Beauty of 


| Hebron is a good producing, early variety, bet- 


ter than the Early Rose. . planted some Peach 


Blows on ground that was very rich and the | 


crop was so poor I did not dig but few. The 
Burbank Seedling beats any variety I have tried 
in New England. The potatoes are large and 
smooth, the eyes being but slightly depressed. 
The great point in their favor is that on poor 
soil you can get good sizable tubers and nota 
lot of small ones, as is usual with most varie- 
ties. On good soil they give big returns; on 
old pasture land that had not been plowed in 
over 40 years, which I broke last spring, I 
raised 300 bushels on | 3-4 acres; the ground is 
side hill and quite gravelly. 1 hoed part of it 
once and the remainder got a brushing with a 
horse hoe. I wish to give yuu the results of the 
different fertilizers I used on the piece, the rows 
were 20 rods long, and the test rows were side 
by side so as to give each an equal chance. 


First row—Hen manure and Crockers phos- 
phate, 54 bushels potatoes. 

Second row—Hen manure, reduced with one 
third sand in the preportion 44 bushels. 

Third row—Crockers main crop phosphate , 
5% bushels, good measure. 

Fourth row—Phelps guano and potash 4} 
bushels. 

Fifth row—Mitchels phosphate, 5 bushels. 

Sixth row—Crockers potato phosphate, 5 
bushels. 

Seventh row—Nothing, 34 bushels. 


On a piece of potatoes which my father 
planted on wet loam land the prepared hen 
manure gave a big per cent more potatoes than 
Crocker’s phosphate. It cost me19 cents per 
row for phosphate, and asI sold none of the 
potatoes for less than 50 eents per bushel, you 
can see the benefit the fertilizer was to me, 
being from 12 to 85 cents per row clear profit. 
I dropped a spoonful of phosphate and placed 
a piece of potato each side of it, and before I 
hoed I put about the same amount among the 
stalks of each hill, I found that the upper dose 
was as much benefit as the lower one; your 
soil may be different, so experiment, try all 
kinds and hold fast the best. Now 

AS TO CREAMERS. 

Do they save work? A creamer can will 

hold about the same as three large milk pans. 





Which. is the most work towash? I say give 





This | 
would give the plants room for development. | 


Who has not noticed that the | 


| sanitary authority to recommend 
It produces well on average soil; its | 
The Late Rose is a | 





me the pans, and I know from experience what 
it is to wash milk pans. Next you must break 
up your ice for the creamer before you can use 
it, and then you must draw off the water, all of 
which is work for some one. I am confident 
the cheapest creamer is a good refrigerator, you 
have no ice breaking, and the waterruns off 
its self, and more butter can be made from the 
same amount of milk set in a good refrigerator, 
than can bemadeinacreamer. The milk is just 
as sweetasinacreamer. Thegreat amount of 
poor, and worthless refrigerators put upon the 
market, is the cause of opinion being against 
them. 


Wwa. N. Hoyr. 
Worcester County, Mass. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Iron nails occasionally thrown into the drink- 
ing water will make a good tonic for the fowls. 

Since the shell of an egg is composed largely 
of lime, everything which contains this should 
be kept constantly on hand in the hen house. 
Bones are the most oonvenient form of feeding 
this. They should be ground or pounded up 
finely and placed in a box, that after the smaller 
pieces have been eaten the remaining larger 
ones may be again pounded and again reduced 
into an eatable form. The practice of throwing 
bones after being pounded up over the floor is 
very wasteful, since a greater part is lost, being 
mixed in with the litter of rubbish which is 
commonly under foot in the domain of the 
feathered race. 

It is a fact generally conceded to by poultry 
raisers that by feeding the ripened seeds of the 
sunflower a gloss on the plumage of the fowls 
will be secured which can be produced in no 
other way. 

In the poultry business, as in all other occu- 
pations, we are seeking for that which yields 
the greatest amount of profit. 

Though there is considerable difference in the 
several breeds, a quoted difference is perceptible 
between the different modes of management. 

Too many cocks in a flock are a great deal 
worse than too few. Heavy, clumsy ones 
should always be avoided. 

Feather eating may break out in the flock at 
any time. Plenty of exercise and an occasional 
feed of meat are remedies well recommended 
for the cure of this evil. 


Livermore Falls, Me. C. H. ReyNoups. 





IN ACCORD WITH NATURE. 


Nature does not store prepared nutriment, 
however copious her supplies may be in the 
raw, for plants live as we do, by “daily 
bread”—each summer supplying a certain lim- 
ited share of food rendered available by a cul- 
inary process or ferment in the open moist soil, 
which prepared food all plants are welcome to 


of any present getting the lion’s share and 
crowding the weaker out. In our culture it is 
often the weaker ones that we want to have 
succeed, counting the freer feeders and growers 
but weeds. And here comes in the test of our 
ability as cultivators, firs: in selecting the most 


| profitable individual sort, and next, in strictly 
| preventing any growth of competitive plants, 
| every leaf and root of which are built out of the 
| limited annual supply of available nutriment, 


so far as soil supply is concerned, at the ex- 
pense of the plants of which we undertake the 
care. 

Only those who promptly and entirely sup- 
press every plant not wanted, and from the 


| first opening of growth to its completion, are 


worthy to take hold as co-operators with nature 
in the culture of the earth.—Vick’s Magazine. 





NO MORE SWILL MILK. 


The feeding of distillery swill to milch cows 
has not yet ceased, and Science is printing com- 


| munications on the subject from specialists. 


The facts that can be depended upon are 
summed up by Dr. E. H. Bartley of Brooklyn. 
He thinks that it may be said to be demon- 
strated, first, that, fed as it has always been 
in that vicinity, distillery swill deteriorates the 
health of the cows and produces unwholesome 
milk; second, that it is not warrantable for any 
it as their 
food; third, that it has not yet been shown that 
it can be fed successfully with other wholesome 
food; and, fourth, the laws now in force in 


| many states, forbidding the sale of swill milk, 


are justifiable, and should be enforced. 





The second annual field meeting under the 
auspices of the New Hampshire board of agri- 
culture, will be held at Boar’s Head, Hamp‘on 
Beach, Tuesday, August 30. The forenoon 
session, commencing at 10.30 o’clock, will be 
given to a discussion of ‘Utilization of waste 
products as fcod for growing crops. Prof. G. 
H. Whitcher, professor of agriculture and su- 
perintendent of the college farm will present a 
paper, followed with remarks by well-known 
agriculturists who will be present. At the af- 
ternoon session, commencing at 2 o’clock, the 
following question will be considered: “Has 
there been any agricultural progress in the 
State of New Hampshire within the past thirty 
years, and if so, why?” Hon. Moses Hum- 
phrey, of Concord, president of the board of 
agriculture, will open the discussion, followed 
with an address by Hon. J. B. Walker, of Con- 
cord. A general discussion will follow by the 
members of the board; Hon. L. T. Hazen of 
Whitefield, and Hon. C. H. Looney, of Milton, 
chairman of the house and senate committees on 
agriculture; Charles McDaniel of Springfield, 
Master ot the state grange; Hon. Warren 
Brown of Hampton Falls, president of the state 
agricultural society ; J. M. Connor, of Hopkin- 
ton, president of the state dairyman’s associa- 
tion; J. E. Shepard of New London, president 
of the grange fair association; Hon. D. H. 
Goodell, of Antrim, and others. Distinguished 
agriculturists of Massachusetts, including Hon. 
Edward Burnett of Southboro’; Hon. H. H. 
Goodell af Amherst, president of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college; Edmund Hersey, 
of Hingham, acting secretary of the Massachu- 
setts state board of agriculture ; A. W. Cheever, 
of Dedham, agricultural editor of the New Enc- 
LAND FARMER, and others have been invited 
and are expected to be present. 





Science says that enough is known of the 
regimen of our rapacious birds to show that 
they are only exceptionally harmful to the 
farmer; their infrequent raids—mostly by a 
few species—on the poultry being much more 
than offset by their destruction of mice, grass- 
hoppers, and other injurious insects. 
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OUR FOREIGN LETTER. 


FERTILIZING ORCHARDS. 


In France, care is taken never to alter the 
quality of the soil which produces good apples. 
All animal manures are studiously avoided; 
only a compost cf the residue of the cider press 
and a little lime sirewn at the foot of the trees, 
is all the manuring required. On an average, 
one ton of apples yield 120 gallons of good 
cider and 12 gallons of brandy. With the ex- 
tension of apple culture is developing the dis- 
tillation of apple brandy. 

TOP DRESSING. 


A good deal of discussion is still taking place 
respecting the Goetz method for laying down 
land to permanent pasture. His experiments 
commenced in 1873-4, and he maintains he can, 
by careful top dressing, indefinitely obtain a 
return of four to five tons of hay per acre. 
Practical men are not so enthusiastic. M_ 
Goetz makes a selection of thirteen or seven- 
teen choice grasses, suited to the locality. The 
mixture he sows at the rate of sixty to seveaty 
pounds per acre, which represents a cost of 
fifty to sixty fr. He excludes clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin, etc., which tap the sub-soil for mineral 
food. Thus the surface soil is his working 
area; and for success, even here, the applica- 
tion of fertilizers must be liberal. Hence, the 
plan would suit poor, thin soils, or those ex- 
hausted or tired from clover cropping. In 
reality, four grasses form the bases of the sow- 
ing. Fromental avena elatior; dactyle, Dac- 
tylis glomerata, ray grass, Jolium perenne, and 
the woolly houlque, Holcus lanatus, in the 
proportions of one-half, one-fifth, and one- 
seventh, respectively; the other varieties are 
generally selected for their odoriferous quali- 
ties. 

It is a good plan for the farmer to raise each 
variety of grass seed himself. In the spring, 
if the soil has been well prepared and the sow- 
ing period favorable, two months will suffice 
for producing an excellent green carpet. The 
following spring the fertilizers, nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia, etc., as may best suit 
the land, are applied at the rate of one to three 
ewts. per acre. When the crop is intended to 
be cut for hay, the grass should be mown when 
coming into flower; if later, the principal 
grasses will become hard and woody. Pur- 
chasers of Goetz-raised hay assert that it lacks 
fineness and aroma of that from natural 
meadow, so it never brings so high a price, but 
the yield is heavier; the latter, whenever laid, 
is thus difficult to mow by the machine. The 
Goetz system has certainly succeeded in the 
case of poor, almost worthless lands, in pro- 
ducing an abundant supply of fodder, for the 
support of six cows per five acres. 

HORSE FEEDING. 


Horse breeders in Normandy and Limousin, 
before turning yearlings into meadows in 
spring, prepare them for the change by aug- 
menting the ration of carrots; the latter are 
cooling and aqueous, and suit admirably the 
transition. The feet of the foals are carefully 
pared flat, before quitting the sheds. It is dur- 
ing this period, that foals ought to be studiously 
well fed; hence, select appropriate pasturages. 
In Normandy,there are meadows having a 
special repute for the rearing of foals. If the 
latter be of pure blood and destined for the 
saddle, it would not be right to place them in 
an over-rich pasture; that would be rather to 
fatten them at the expense of their develop- 
ment. Onthe contrary, foals which promise 
to become large and heavy in build, ought not 
to be brought up on poor meagre pastures; 
such would tend to make them flat-sided and 
spindle-legged. Many breeders supplement the 
poverty of the herbage, by auxiliary rations of 
crushed oats or barley; but nothing can replace 
good meadow feeding in May and June, united 
to continual exercise. 

When several foals of different ages have to 
be reared together, the youngest are allowed to 
enter the meadow sometime in advance, this 
planenables them to nip the delicate ends of 
the grass, for the older stock will be ever able 
to find sufficient for themselves. When the 
foals are not the product of native, that is, of 
acclimatised races, it is better to enclose them 
under shed during night. A foal in robust 
health will eat nearly all the night. In July, 
when the supply of grass in warm climates 
diminishes, it will be necessary to augment the 
auxiliary grain rations. If the season be very 
dry, the foals are brought into the stables, 
from four to five, and given a supplement of 
hay etc. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 


Artificial butter, no matter under what name 
it may be called, is not in favor with the French 
Hygienic Commissioners. In this attitude of 
suspicion, they are surpassed by the police 
authorities of Berlin. In Paris extreme rigor is 
exercised towards the vendors of simili-butter. 
Its name must be specially labelled on the shop 
ensign and stamped into the stuff itself. It is 
not that the material if carefully prepared be 
not good for cooking and pastry purposes, but 
unfortunately the belief is general, that all 
kinds of grease are employed to make the arti- 
ficial butter, that from horses, etc., as well as 
oven, not even excluding the fat of diseased an- 
imals. If the fats were subjected to a high 
temperature contagious disease germs would be 
dastroyed; but this is not so, as that would 
eliminate the power of the grease to take the 
form of butter, the “‘meadow” aroma, and 
which no chemical doctrine can communicate. 
It is a curious fact that nearly all the fat of the 
abattoirs of this city is sent to Holland to be 
made into simili-Dutter, which is then exported 
to Paris. 





MARYLAND’S EASTERN SHORE. 


NITROGEN NOT NECESSARY. 


The present season is the twentieth in which 
I have attempted to show that the purchase of 
nitrogen, the most expensive of all fertilizers 
is not necessary. On oue of my plats where 
for years I have been applying carbonacious 
matter to secure a light porous soil impregnat- 
ed hunus, carbonic acid anda natural supply 
of nitrogen, I planted corn May 28, and it is 
surprising how it grows, with thick stocks and 
broad, deep-green leaves, standing at least six 
to eight feet high. Nota pound of purchased 
nitrogen has been applied within the past twen- 
ty years. A field across the road was in corn 
several years ago, and at the suggestion of Sir 
J. B. Lawes, hoping to raise a hundred bushels 
per acre, six hundred pounds nitrate of soda 
were applied, and strange as it may seem I 
could not see a particle of effect. On one por- 
tion of the field where coarse barnyard manure 
was applied the corn was far better. The last 
report of the Ohio Experiment station records a 
similar result where 800 pounds nitrate of soda 
apparently decreased the crop. This report is 
interesting and confirms my claim urged in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, which gives us all so 
much interesting reading matter. Most of the 
farmers in this section have entirely ceased 
using expensive fertilizers finding good results 
from cheap ones such as the plain South Caro- 





lina rock treated with acid and mixed with 
bone, kainit and other mineral matter. To se- 
cure the full benefit of this application there 
must be a soil to respond to it, anda good soil 
means hard and dry with a fair proportion of 
the usual organic acids always following the 
turning under of clover, peas, or weeds of any 
kind; a dead mass of sand and clay will not 
prove productive. 
OZONE IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Iam continuing my experiments regarding 
the peculiar condition of the atmosphere in 
many sections of the east shore which has 
long been free from asthma, consumption, hay- 
fever and throat troubles. After a close obser- 
vation for twenty years I have not found a sin- 
gle case among the large population that has 
grown in that time. Several friends who were 
great sufferers from asthma have visited us and 
within a few hours after their arrival all trouble 
passed away. Firmly convinced that the peculiar 
condition of the air, which repeated tests proves 
to be loaded with ozone,has something to do with 
it, I have recently built a large and convenient 
house with five bed rooms arranged to suit in- 
valids, having heated and well ventilated rooms» 
water, &c., and expect to give it rent free toa 
suitable person to test the efficacy of the air 
from the bay. Usually an abundance of fish, 
crabs, oysters and game can be obtained, and 
as for chickens and eggs no country in the world 
as far as I know can equal the east shore. 
Our peaches and pears must be well known in 
your market. I regret to add that the fruit 
crop here this year is almost an entire failure. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The result of our local prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicants is a glorious one, and no one 
ever hints at the idea of returning to the old 
condition. One would be astonished at the 
general improvement in everything, including 
the morals of the rising population. What is 
wanted now is a cold-water-drinking young 
physician, for, notwithstanding the large in- 
crease of population, we have had no physician. 
Can’t you send in a live young Yankee up to the 

MODERN IDEA OF PRACTICE, 


with no warm “toast water” for a burning 
fever, a cut in the arm, or the loss of a pint of 
the essence of life. No closed dark room with 
a temperature of 90° to 100°; no alcoholic drink 
which so many thousand physicians are repudi- 
ating. In reading the autobiography of the 
eminent and world-renowned physician, Marion 
Simms, I am pleased to see that he says that 
after a long trial,on himself and others, he 
never saw any good that could be traced to its 
use. When living near the Shawnee Springs, 
where many of your brave and heroic soldiers 
supplied themselves with water during the war 
in Virginia, I was suffering with 


A RAGING FEVER, 


attended by the late Dr. Robert Baldwin. I re- 
membered him saying, ‘‘Polly,” the name of my 
nurse, “give him a little warm toast water, I 
have given him a dose of calomel.” The 
weuther was warm in August, and the first 
chance I got, weak as I was, I slipped out and 
made for this cold lime spring, half a mile south 
of Winchester; there I poured down the cold 
water, resting for room for more. The third 
draught did the business. The natural temper- 
ature of the body returned, and my first cry was 
for something to eat. I returned home to find 
the greatest excitement, they supposed that du- 
ing the fever’s delirium I had wandered away. 
Since then more than half a century has passed, 
and I have never seen any injury from cool 
water following a dose of calomel, and I pre- 
sume few have had more to do with calomel 
than I during the past fifty years. Whenever it 
has been asked, canI drink water after this 
medicine, the Shawnee Spring always prompted 
the reply, yes, all you want. Ifit vomits put 
down some fresh until it sticks. Keep the inside 
as well as outside clean. If the people of the 
world would only confine themselves to pure 
water as a drink, what a blessing it would 
prove to man, woman and child; and I may 
add, to all animals, for many suffer from a 
drunken owner. A. P. 8. 
Rock Hall, Md. 





AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAY- 
INGS. 


WATER FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


During the development of fruit the straw- 
berry requires considerable water, but we 
never realized the importance of water as we 
did the past season. In this seeding although 
the spring was wet, the immediately succeeding 
weather was dryer than is often the case in the 
driest weather. Strawberries had bloomed, but 
there came no development of fruit. Finally 
rain came in frequent showers extending over a 
period of a week and wrought a wonderful 
change in the strawberries. On June fourth 
we picked ripe fruit where seven or eight days 
before no appearance of any could be seen. 
This fact shows that sufficient moisture is neces- 
sary for the full and perfect development of 
the fruit. There is no one but must have 
observed the effect of extremely dry weather in 
wholly obstructing the development of raspber- 
ries, vlackberries and currants. 


SUNFLOWERS FOR BEAN POLES. 


Since writers have recommended the planting 
of sunflowers to serve as bean poles we have 
tried the experiment. All leaves near the 
ground were removed and also lateral shoots. 
They grew rapidly but the experiment did not 
terminate as well as was anticipated. The sun- 
flower part was all right but the growth of the 
bean poles seemed to operate directly against 
the beans and they were nearly a failure. 
From what we saw of the experiment we 
sh ould never recommend it for general use. 


LIMA BEANS WITHOUT POLES. 


Growers of lima beans have probably experi- 
enced the difficulty of making the vines run on 
the ordinary bean pole; they will make an ap- 
parently good start but for some reason will 
lose their grip and slide to the ground. This is 
not always the case but we have observed in 
many instances, lima beans growing in a hooped 
mass about the foot of the poles, with little pros- 
pect of a very liberal supply of beans. The best 
luck we have ever had with this valuable bean 
was when we used common pea brush in the 
place of poles, and planted the beans in drills 
instead of hills. The brush was white birch, 
which, with its small branches seemed especially 
adapted to the wants of the beans which 
climbed among the branches and were heavily 
laden with pods. 

OLD STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


A. M. Purdy, the small-fruit grower, makes 
suggestions regarding the use of old strawberry 
plants that are worthy of notice. He states 
that for the purpose of sending out runners, old 
plants transplanted will do the work to an as- 
tonishing degree. If this is so, it is important 
tor all to know it for sometimes one gets reduced 
in stock so that this mode of renewing would be 
of value. 

It is also stated that a fine plantation for 
fruiting has been formed in this way by trans- 





planting old plants and letting them send out 
runners thus restocking the ground. 
Wa. H. YEomans. 


Columbia, Conn. 





PURE WATER FOR STOCK. 


In these days of general drought and scarcity 
of stock water on many farms, there is heard 
occasionally a longing for stock ponds as a 
means of water supply. Good stock ponds, 
however, are almost entirely things of imagina- 
tion rather than of fact. Could they be kept 
throughout the summer in as good condition as 
they usually are earlier in the season before the 
tile drains that feed them, have quit running, 
or while the spring and summer showers help 
keep them fresh and living, they might be worth 
having. Usually stock ponds in times of severe 
drought are worse than useless. If not com- 
pletely dried up they are either miserable mud- 
holes or basins of warm stagnant water fit 
places only for the breeding of disease germs 
that have been carried into them by the surface 
drainage from surrounding pastures. To have 
the surface water from the pastures go into 
stock ponds is bad enough, but what of the 
ponds so located as to receive the drainage from 
the stable and feed lots also? Such ponds partic- 
ularly are a positive damage to the country and 
a nuisance on farms where any pretensions are 
made to the proper keeping of domestic animals. 

Good wells are always to be preferred to eith- 
er stock ponds or streams. The latter are too 
often, in dry seasons, only mudded sloughs, or 
no better than ponds of stagnant water. There 
is no insurance against the loss of farm animals 
from disease more economical or more safe than 
may be bad by the sinking of wells from which 
good supplies of pure water can be drawn as 
needed. Whatever the farmers and feeders may 
be prompted by the experience of the present 
season to do for securing better supplies of wa- 
ter, may they not resort to the building of any 
more of the miserable stock ponds that always 
bring disappointment, disease or death when- 
ever depended on for stock water in dry weath- 
er. 

The long continued dry weather in central 

linois is being looked upon as a public calamity- 
The hope of more than half a corn crop is 
abandoned. Pastures were never known to be 
drier than now. 

The Illinois Live stock commissioners have 
reported officially that all danger from pluero 
pneumonia in this state is over and the Gover- 
nor has so informed the authorities of other 
states and requested the removal of quarantine 
restrictions PHIL THRIFTON. 

Springfield Ill., Aug. 6, 1887. 





THE RAILWAY TROUBLES. 


Who would be the greatest extortioners, 
farmers or railway corporations with equal op- 
portunities is not a practical question. The 
real question is how to hold the corporations in 
check so that they shall not practice extortion 
and at the same time not to cripple their ca- 
pacity for good. The legislation which gives 
any person or corporation the opportunity to 
“stretch out leach like fingers wherever there 
is anything to steal,” is wrong, and alwaye will 
be wrong. There is an almost universal ten- 
dency to abuse irresponsible power, and that is 
reason enough against legislation of this sort. 
It is that which made slavery and the Bourbon 
monarchy such intolerable curses. 

The FARMER’s editorial protest, July 16, is 
timely and proper, but the circumstances that 
incite it should be remembered. Abuses] are 
reasonably certain to attend on chartered oppor- 
tunities to gratify greed at the public expense, 
and no argument, pure and simple, no repeated 
“showing up” of wrongs practiced is usually 
worth a straw to induce corporations, kings, or 
priivleged classes to change their tactics. The 
one thing they respect is power and power alone. 
Whether the late Mr. Vanderbilt ever said, 
“The public be ——,” or not, it ¢s true that that is 
the principle on which most great corporations 
or absolute rulers act. They trouble them- 
selves with reforms only when they must do 
that or fare worse. When arguments and ap- 
peals to their generosity or statesmanship fail, 
ill temper naturally results, and then we have 
“exaggerated language,” outrages, violations of 
law, civil war perhaps, (as in the case of slay- 
ery,) Or anarchy and a “Reign of Terror,” as 
in the case of the French revolution. In every 
such instance the horrors attending them cou!d 
have been avoided by reasonable concessions by 
the party which at first considered itself strong- 
est, but being savagely refused trouble followed. 
Abuses usually attend popular uprisings long 
held in check, for the reason that the masses 
being neglected by the classes, or indeed, kept 
in ignorance and without being educated to self- 
government or self-reliance, abuse power when 
they get it. 

The only true statesmanship is the greatest 
good to the greutest number, but that don’t 
suit the greedy race of Bourbons and corpora- 
tion magnates, whose lust of power and sensu- 
ality is boundless. They want these things, 
want them badly, and want them now. They 
are not statesmen but they are men of great re- 
sources in their peculiar fields and have daz- 
zling suceesses. The new-interstate commerce 
law, which has brought the railway question 
prominently before the farmers is a crude, 
blind, badly conceived law, and was no doubt 
purposely made so by the lawyers who engi- 
neered it through Congress. Public opinion de- 
manded action against the railways, as it de- 
manded civil service reform after Garfield’s 
death, and this law is the response by a con- 
gress at least opposed to any change. The long 
and short haul abuse could have been easily 
met by fixing legal rates, or by prohibiting an 
increase of through rates over those existing at 
the time; but such a settlement was not wanted. 
The railway managers no doubt dictated the 
present provisions of the law and under them 
are seeking to make the law odious so as to se- 
cure its early repeal. Of course it requires 
good sense and wisdom to adjust such a law so 
that shippers are not outraged nor the real 
value of the railways injured; but the average 
congressman has neither good sense nor wis- 
dom and the average railway magnate studies 
no interest but his own and expects to gain his 
ends, as he usually has gained them, by trick- 
ery or Jake Sharp manipulation of legislators 
and voters. I cannot see that there is any ex- 
aggeration in this language, and hence, even on 
review, let it stand. 

The average farmer too, must not be forgot- 
ten. What does he do to shape legislation in 
his interest, or in the interest alluded to — that 
of the greatest good to the greatest number? 
Literally nothing. He complains a great deal 
of high taxes, unjust discriminations of tariffs or 
railway rates,and then every year votes the 
party ticket without scratching ! With an organ- 
ization in the interest of honest and economi- 
cal government, state and national, he could 
most effectually block the game of small politi- 
cians and scheming lawyers who now legislate 
for him and prey upon him, but the idea seems 
not to have occurred. His one idea of states- 
manship is to sustain a rotten party which de- 





spises all reforms except such as are means to 
power, and then to complain that his interests 
are neglected. He has numerical strength 
enough ( see the census figures) to disorganize 
any party or force it to terms, but his habits of 
thought, his narrowness, and his subservience 
to party leaders have thus far only made him a 
tool of politicians whom he ought to despise. 
Every other class of men —even the ordinary 
city laborers dependent on daily wages — are 
organizing for protection against hostile legisla- 
tion; but the farmer has hardly made a sign as 
yet to show that he even thinks of using the 
ballot to forward his interests. 

This special subject is a large one and in an- 
other article I will, if permitted, endeavor to 
show what sort of an organization farmers may 
find of vast use to them, (and without much 
cost or trouble, ) for the furtherance of their 
interests. A. B. C. 





MEAL BOX. 


As many farmers are frequently annoyed 
and not unfrequently meet with serious results 
from animals getting access to meal or grain 
boxes set in barn floors or places where stock are 
not allowed to go except by oversight or by un- 
ruly habits, I will give a plan of securing 
such boxes so that no animal save by the hand 
of man can get meal or grain from them. First 
fit a cover or lid so it will fill the inside measure 
of the top of the box. Second, nail strips 
of boards or cleats around the inside of the 
box three inches below the top. Third, lay in 
the cover and nail iron or leather hinges so the 
cover will open upward and put a cleat or board 
in such position that when the hand is taken 
from the lid it will be sure to drop back in place 
and cannot balance on edge or tip backward. 
When shut it will be an inch, or more if de- 
sired, below the upper edge of box sides and no 
nibbling or rooting by cow or horse can open it. 
A simple lever arrangement outside and safe 
from being hit by animals, or just a staple 
driven in cover, or even a finger-hole in cover 
will make it easy of access to human hands. 
Try it. G. F. Nuttine. 





“CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


Dear Srr:—Will some of the subscribers of 
the New ENGLAND FARMER who have had 
good success in curing chicken cholera, please 
send their “‘sure cures” for publication ? 

My flock of White Cochins are becoming 
seriously less—at the rate of one or two per 
week—by this direful disease. 

New York. W. M. Barnum. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


There is no money in beef just now, accord- 
ing to the dealers. But as long as the consum- 
er can put 28 cents into a pound of rather tough 
steak, he won’t believe it.— Lowell Journal. 


To havea good crop of strawberries next 
year, there must bea good growth of plants 
this fall. To have this, work out beds immedi- 
ately after bearing and work into the soil a 
good supply of well rotted manure or commer- 
cial fertilizers. 


Any putrid odor about the sink-drain or privy, 
should be regarded as a menace to the health 
and life of all living in the neighborhood. Both 
these places should be often and thoroughly 
cleaned out and the privy-vault should admit of 
constant ventilation. 

Good success may be had transplanting red 
raspberries and blackberries in every month 
from March to November. As for black rasp- 
berries, the plants that came from layers last 
fall can be successfully transplanted up to Au- 
gust if cut back at least two-thirds. 

This matter of names is really one of great 
moment, for the more names a variety has the 
more deception can be practiced by seed-dealers 
in selling it. Hence the necessity of accurately 
describing all varieties introduced, and making 
synonyms where there are no doubts.—Cor. 
Rural New Yorker. 

There are two distinct kinds of farming, — 
farming for a living, and farming as a business. 
If a man farms for a living only, and gets it, he 
is a successful farmer in that line. If he is 
farming as a business, and only gets a living, 
he is then no worse off than the great majority 
of those who style themselves business men.— 
Dr. Hoskins in Mirror and Farmer. 


The London Lancet says people can easily 
protect themselves and their children from the 
bites of gnats and other insects by sponging 
the skin and hair with a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid. It will drive away the whole tribe. 
The solution need not be more tban six or 
seven per cent acid, and it may be added to 
water till the latter smells strongly. It is per- 
fectly safe. Horses and cattle could be pro- 
tected from flies in the same way. 

An examination of the premium lists of each 
of the state fairs will find liberal prizes offered 
in the dairy department. Noone can say but 
this interest receives its due share of attention 
on the part of the societies. It remains now 
for dairymen to show their appreciation of 
these offers, and do as well by the show as the 
societies have done on their part. In view of 
the wide interest now existing in our state in 
this branch of farming, there ought to bea 
large exhibition in this department at each fair. 
—Maine Farmer. 

A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer 
thinks that pasturing woodland is very waste- 
ful and unprofitable, which no one who takes 
time to consider the question, will deny. The 
cattle take the feed trom the cleared land and 
drop a large part of it in the woods, which will 
exhaust the fertility of the cleared land almost 
as soon as it would to take off any other crop 
repeatedly without dressing. At the same time 
the cattle destroy the young trees and sprouts 
which should be saved to take the place of 
those which are fit for use. 


Phil Thrifton writes us: Of all animals on 
the farm, the sheep is usually credited as being 
the best weed and briar eater known; but the 
long continued drought in Centra) Illinois is 
making for him hosts of competitors for honors 
in this direction. We see calves and pigs eat- 
ing stumps, or button weeds, and cows brows- 
ing on burdock, where horses and colts eagerly 
devour almost anything green, even reaching 
for the leaves and small branches of trees over- 
head Red clover pastures are the only ones 
affording feed worth the mention here now. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer has 
the following to say for white clover: ‘‘To the 
large farmer it is worth more as a forage crop 
than the red varieties. It is indigenous, contin- 
ually re-seeding the soil where it grows. It is 
prolific by blossom, honey, butter and beef. 
It grows under the best grasses, ‘whose inch at 
the bottom is worth two at the top.’ Its fibres 
are fine, edible and sought by all farm animals 
in summer, winter and early spring, before the 
new growths. It makes better hay among the 
mixed grasses than any other clover; there is 
no fibrous waste of it, in rack or manger; as 
pasturage, it never fails until allof it is eaten. 
In growing, or feeding, in barn, or out of doors 





never a lift is lost. Hence the writer advises 
three pounds of white clover per acre ameng 
the grasses. August is the time to sow it. 


Food values as given in tabulated statements 
are very misleading. Take the case of man- 
golds; the analysis does not show a high value, 
yet experience proves them of exceptional 
value, especially to milch cows. It is possible 
to place an amount of nutrition in a gallon that 
should last an animal a week, but the cow, if 
fed on nothing else, will inevitably die of star- 
vation. The stomach of an animal must be 
distended to a certain extent in order to induce 
a mechanical action of a thorough nature or 
character and many other conditions affect the 
value of a food beside the chemical composi- 
tion. 


The Hereford is treading close on the heels of 
the Short-horn. As a beef breed many consid- 
er the former on a line with the latter, or even a 
little ahead. The earliest notices of the White- 
faces praise them for their large size, hardiness 
and excellence as draft animals, as well as for 
their aptitude to fatten readily, and for the su- 
perior quality of their meat, beautifully marbled 
by a desirable admixture of fat and lean, and 
for their profitableness as feeders, as it has long 
be.n claimed that in proportion to the feed, 
they lay on more flesh than any other breed.— 
Rural New Yorker. 

Secretary Gilbert of the Maine board of agri- 
culture, in an address on improving pastures, 
says: “Our pastures haye been regarded as a 
spontaneous production. We have availed our- 
selves of this luxuriant and cheapest, as well as 
most natural product of cattle feed, with but 
little attention to the condition of the lands 
thus being robbed of their fertility. The result 
is, our pastures have been largely exhausted of 
plant food, the grasses have become thin and 
less nutritious than formerly, weeds and bushes 
have sprung up and stock fail to secure a suffi- 
ciency of feed to meet the demands for a liberal 
supply of milk, growth, flesh and fat. 
We must accept the situation asit s,an¢ supple- 
ment our pasture feed with grain or other ra- 
tions, or we must improve our pastures by the 
use of fertilizers. 





THE SCOTCH COLLIE. 


The employment of the sagacious Scotch 
collie has largely increased in the United States 
during the past few years. It is as a sheep dog 
that the collie is best known in this country, 
but he is equally valuable as a careful watcher 
over herds of cattle. With the growing de- 
mand for this sheep and cattle dog it is well to 
make mention of the fact that collies vary in 
disposition and good qualities as well as in 
color; hence in making a selection it is wise to 
procure as perfect a specimen as possible. At 
an early age a well-bred collie displays striking 
intelligence, and with proper training soon be- 
comes proficient in the art of “gathering” and 
“dispersing” herds and flocks. 


BEN NEVIS, THE CHAMPION COLLIE. 


The cut represents Ben Nevis, the well-known 
collie of the Sans Souci kennels in Philadelphia. 
He was bred in England, and has taken a num- 
ber of prizes in this country, among which was 
the champion prize, won in Philadelphia, in 
1885. 


THE FOES OF PLANT LIFE. 


The foes of plant-life abound. These foes 
consist not only of the large and the small of 
animal life, but, also, of a great variety of 
minute vegetable organisms which live upon 
and derive their nourishment from the higher 
forms of plants, and are familiarly known as 
different kinds of rusts, smuts and mildew. All 
these injure and destroy more or less of our cul- 
tivated plants. Cultivated plants are appar- 
ently more infested with parasites and preda- 
tory insects than wild ones, and undoubtedly 
they really are. Alihough the same insects 
and the same forms of fungi may attack a 
plant in its wild as in its cultivated state, yet 
from the fact that in the latter case large num- 
bers of the plants are aggregated, so their foes 
are brought together within a small range, and 
we are enabled to perceive them, when in a wild 
state they would remain for the most part un- 
noticed; but that there is a numerical increase 
of individuals there can be no doubt, the 
changed conditions of the plants in various 
ways making them more attractive to their 
pests and more capable of supporting them. 

Thus, while the farmer, the gardener and the 
fruit-grower increases his crops, he also makes 
more favorable the opportunities for their de- 
struction. The attention of the successful culti- 
vator can not therefore, be confined to the mere 
routine of the direct means of rearing and gath- 
ering his crops, but must also be directed with 
great care to the habits of those enemies which 
constantly threaten their injury and destruction. 
— Vick’s Magazine. 








BUMBLE BEES. 


Maurice Thompson, state geologist of Indi- 
ana, and chief of the department of natural his- 
tory in that state, well-known as a literary and 
scientific writer, relates in a recent report the 
following interesting incident: “I made a good 
old farmer call me a ‘crank,’ the other day when 
I told him the reason his clover fields have 
failed to bear as much seed as they formerly 
did. ‘You don’t allow the bumble bees to be 
killed on your farm, do you?’ I asked. ‘Yes, 
sir, I do,’ he cried, ‘I make my boys burn up 
every plagued nest of them.’ ‘So I supposed,’ I 
veplied. ‘And that is why your clover seed fails 
you. Bumble bees make your clover seed.’ 
*You’re a crank!’ he exclaimed, and looked at 
me as if he thought I was a fit subject for the 
lunatic asylum. And yet it is a fact thata 
strong nest of bumble bees, in a big clover field, 
is worth twenty dollars to the owner; for these 
insects are the chief agents in fertilizing the 
blossoms, thereby insuring a heavy crop of 
seed. 





DO COWS NEED EXERCISE ? 


This much-mooted question is of quite recent 
origin. It is natural to suppose that all animal 
life needs exercise in order to retain all its 
functious in healthy activity. But what kind 
of exercise? Not very much locomotion is 
needed in secreting milk. Even general health 
is maintained with quite moderate exercise. 
Do not cows get considerable exercise in step- 
ping around, getting up and down, reaching 
for food, and licking themselves when so con- 
fined as to be permitted to do so? 

In Holland cows are confined in a hot stable 
at the beginning of winter, and are not let out, 





until settled warm weather. This, at first 
s.emed incredible; yet all witnesses. testity to 
the healthy condition of the Holland cows. 
Gradually, during the last few years, American 
dairymen have more closely confined their 
cows and kept them warmer than ever before, 
not only keeping them in warm stables, but 
resorting to artificial heat and giving them 
warm water to drink. Thus far, all testify to 
the beneficial results arising from these prac- 
tices. 

It is not the nature of a cow to exercise 
much. She prefers in the open field to quietly 
crop the grass until her stomach is full, and 
then lie down in the shade and peacefully chew 
her cud with a dreamy expression of the eye 
that denotes rest and enjoyment. She does not 
run and cavort like the horse. This is not her 
mission.— Nat. Live Stock Weekly. 





ONE CROP SYSTEM. 


1. A real objection to the one-crop system is 
that in our climate we can never be positively 
certain that our crop will not fail. A frost or 
hail may kill corn. The season may be too dry 
for potatoes, and they fail to grow, or too wet, 
and they rot. No one who has a family to sup- 
port could depend upon apples alone, and so 
wita any singlecrop. The fruit specialist raises 
all kinds of small and large fruits; if one kind 
fails, he falls back on the others. The market 
gardener don’t confine himself to cabbage or 
lettuce, but grows every kind of garden truck, 
and so is safe against ordinary accidents. 

2. Another objection to a single crop is that it 
would give the farmer and his hands employ- 
ment only a small portion of the year. Pota- 
toes, for instance, not more than six months. 
Hay only a few montbs, and other single crops 
in the same way. But the different crops being 
sowed at different times, and maturing at dif- 
ferent periods, the farmer has the opportunity 
of caring for several as easily as for a single 
one. 

3. A single crop exhausts the ground much 
more quickly than a rotation of crops. ‘Lhe 
richest Western prairies only raise a few valu- 
able crops of wheat. The corn crop soon falls 
to one-half or one-third, and so with all other 
single crops. The barrenness of the South at 
present is largely due to this system of farming. 

4. Farming is a business which brings in at 
best but a small amount of cash. This the 
farmer must use with great care if he would 
amass anything. He and his men have the time 
to raise all that they and the stock consume. 
This time they can use in no other way, hence 
it is turned into money by raising provisions. 
—Prof. G. G. Groff. 





COLUMBUS’S IDEA. 


‘‘What are you standin’ there scratchin’ your 
head about, Columbus, like one possessed of 
some evil spirit, for ?” 

“T was thinkin’ father, what a nice thing it 
would be if you’d have the lower side of the 
little field ditched out like Mr. Morrows.” 

“‘Now, what put you to thinkin’ about that, 
Columbus ?” 

“I was over by Mr. Morrows yesterday, and 
you know that wet field of his’n he tiled last 
spring ? Well, you wouldn’t think it, but 
there’s the biggest corn grownin’ there you ever 
seed, father. Mr. Morrow says it will yield 
nigh onto 100 bnshels to the aker; and I was 
thinkin’ that if our little wet field was ditched 
and had such corn!” 

This conversation occurred one morning in 
the fall of the year six years ago. Columbus’s 
idea took root in bis father’s thinking, and it 
found him in Mr. Morrows’ field in a day or so 
afterwards, and very soon he was drawing tile 
to drain the little field. Today, November 6, 
they finished gathering the corn from the little 
field, now thoroughly tile-drained, and the 
yield was 86 bushels per acre, as fine large 
white corn as you ever laid eyes on. But 
there are other fields on Gates’ farm that have 
been more or less drained as the result of Co- 
lumbus’s idea, scratched out of his head the 
morning above referred to, and he is a well- 
growD man now and very proud of the prosper- 
ity of the farm, growing out of drainage 
in the most part.— Drainage and Farm Journal. 





TAR IN THE CHICKEN HOUSE. 


It seems that the value of tar is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by poultry breeders, for we 
seldom either see it used or its use advocated by 
writers on poultry matters. It can be used, 
with most excellent results, in fumigating the 
poultry house, when through neglect or inatten- 
tion it becomes necessary to put through “quar- 
antine,” by burning some of it in a suitable 
vessel, and then closing the doors and windows 
of the house to confine the fumes and smoke as 
much as possible. It is sure to purify the 
house. Tar is very offensive to insects which 
worry the poultry and infest the poultry houses. 
Whitewash does not seem to keep them away, 
especially the ‘‘mites,” which are so trouble- 
some, and recourse must be had to some or the 
substance. Just here tar is very valuable. 
Take an old kettle which is of no use for other 
purposes, put in some good tar, and heat it un- 
til it is thin and hot, then, with whitewash 
brush, brush into all the cracks and crevices 
where the insects ‘“‘most do congregate,” and 
they will start off, instanter, for the seashore or 
some other more congenial abode. Treat the 
perches and roosting benches to a dose of the 
same. When poultry cholera makes its appear- 
ance, if you thoroughly cleanse the house and 
treat it as above, with tar, it will generally pre- 
vent the spread of the disease.—Poultry Jour- 
nal. 





HORNS ON CATTLE. 


“A pair of beautifully carved, very sharp 
horns” no doubt set off a bovine and add to its 
appearance very much; and if the bovine would 
only keep these ornaments for show there 
would not be a word to say against them. 
Years ago the human dandies carried bright, 
sharp, gilded and jeweled swords and daggers 
about with them, and many a bloody death 
happened in consequence until the law forbade 
the practice and made it a crime. Even now 
the practice of carrying deadly weapons causes 
many murders every year and untold unhappi- 
ness and misery and crime. Ifa reasoning man 
cannot be trusted with a deadly weapon why 
should an unreasoning, headstrong and irrita- 
ble “‘ bovine” be so trusted. When I saw 4 
pet Devon heifer with a pair of the pretties 
waxy, curved horns attack my wife at an un- 
guarded moment and throw her down and 
thrust a horn clear through her clothing, barely 
escaping impaling her through the body, I be- 
came an advocate of dishorning all the calves, 
and since then, 16 years ago, have been cunti0- 
ually writing to urge the removal of the horns 
from calves when it can be done with the least 
pain. Now after so many years, the bread | 
have been casting on the waters is returning, 
and perhaps the general dishorning of cattle 
may be accomplished in good time. 

— Henry Stuart in Rural New Yorker. 
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The style of hair dressing has recently 
changed from the untidy loose French twist 
to the extreme of primness and a small 
knot twisted to look much like a door 
knob protrudes from the head of the fash- 
ionably dressed woman. Such a fashion 
must necessarily be unbecoming to the 
contour of most heads, and it is a wonder 
that it should meet with such general 
favor. However, it serves to show the 
scarcity of locks among many fair ones, 
and when the fashionable coiffure changes 
to greater proportions, an amazing growth 
of hair will be witnessed. The modes of 
hair dressing were more generally becom- 
ing a few years ago than at present. 





Why do so many people when they wish 
to make friends with a child either begin 
to tease it, as they would a puppy or kitten 
which treatment is sure to end in irritation 
of the nerves, or else bestow upon it a nick- 
el for candy that will aid in upsetting its 
stomach and result in the same cross grain- 
ed state? 

A mother said the other day ‘‘I feel 
like throwing into the fire every stick of 
candy that is given to Willie but I can’t 
offend the people whose intentions are so 
kind and soI painfully watch him munch 
it down, knowing all the time it will sure- 
ly harmhim.” Some of the greatest lovers 
of children talk but little to them and nev- 
er give them sweetmeats, yet all the same 
the little folks, as if by intuition, know 
their friends and often prefer being left in 
the care of the least demonstrative. 





The parlor music heard in the average 
summer hotel raises the question of wheth- 
er much of the time and money spent upon 
musical culture is not wasted, the result is 
so paltry. Given a company of thirty or 
forty persons more or less musically edu- 
cated, and it is often impossible for them 
to produce a single creditable performance 
upon request. A song is suggested and 
started, but a forgotten word, a halt in 
accompaniment, too high a pitch, etc., 
leave the singers stranded long before 
they reach the last line. 

In instrumental music it is even worse. 
“Can't play without notes,” ‘‘left my mu- 
sic at home,” ‘‘only play for my own 
amusement,” are familiar excuses. One. 
who without urging, will play Swanee 
River, Sweet Home, and a few Gospel 
hymns, is thoroughly welcome at such a 
time. 

It is noticeable also that the self-taught 
musician is much more liable to furnish 
entertainment than one whose music is the 
result of much expensive teaching; this 
suggests that two-thirds of the musicians 
are such from a desire to be in fasbion, 
rather than froma love of the art. The 
present method of compelling students to 
memorize a portion of their music, is an 
excellent idea, as it renders them capable 
of playing whenever requested, without 
reference to notes. Certain of the old 
favorites, like America, Auld Lang Syne, 
Annie Laurie, etc., should be learned, 
and a close restriction to one style of mu- 
sic avoided, tor the company which listens 
enraptured to the classical gem is bored 
by the jig that sets another’s feet in lively 
motion. If a beginner is early accustomed 
to playing when asked, a habit will be 
formed that will render their music a 
pleasure to others instead of a selfish ac- 
quirement, A cheerful acquiescence rend- 
ers any performance much more pleasing 
than one which is the result of much earn- 
est solicitation. 





Before the time of canning and preser- 
vation of fruits and berries by air tight 
sealing there was no better way of saving 
material for sauces and pies than by dry- 
ing. 

Huckleberries, apples and pumpkins 
were most commonly prepared in this way 
and like all household tasks this was done 
with varying degrees of neatness and 
skill. In the early fall it was and is yet a 
familiar sight to see white cloths spread 
upon boards, barrels, old tables, shed 
roofs and every available space covered 
with sliced apple. Frames filled with 
larger pieces strung upon twine are set 
against the sunny side of the kitchen ell 
anc the lengthening evenings are spent in 
paring for the next day’s drying. A 
writer in The Record recently said : 

“The proper method of drying fruit has well- 
nigh become a lost art, thanks to the invention 
of the self-sealing can, but now that the popu- 
lar caprice has set in in its favor, # must be 
revived. Good dried fruit is infinitely better 
than the factory-made preserves, and it un- 
doubtedly fell into disuse from the careless and 
slovenly manner in which it was prepared. 
Home made preserves, pickles, jellies, etc., 
have always found ready sale at good prices. 
Why should not home dried fruit rank with 
them? But the work must be properly done. 
Good, ripe fruit must always be used, and it 
Must be dried quickly lest it be tough and dark 
colored.” 

The despised dried apple suffers as much 
from popular ridicule as the baked bean 
yet both hold their place as domestic 
staples. The homé dried apple discolored 
by long exposure to the air and the prey 
of kitchen flies is not to be compared 
with fruit dried in a patent evaporator and 
the latter has a much higher market value. 

Every housekeeper is familiar with the 
oid method of drying by exposure to the 
sun or to the heat of the oven, but not 
‘veryone knows that small evaporators are 
how made cheap and practical, and with 
one of these the surplus fruit can be saved 
for home use or for a ready sale, being 
Preferable to the sulphur bleached evapora- 





ted fruit of the large establishments. A 
nice way is to boil fruit a few minutes in a 
rich syrup before drying. Fancy fruits for 
desserts can be prepared in this way and 
will be welcome when fresh fruit can not 
be obtained. They should be packed in 
small boxes, with thin paper between the 
layers and on the top. Some enterprising 
woman should experiment with dried fruits 
and see if she can not build up a profitable 
business. 





MAGGIE HAMILTON’S!DIARY.--XIV. 

August 2.—We went last evening, all three 
of us, and Wallace Lightman also, to see Mrs. 
Allen. She looks dreadfully. I never saw any 
one changed so much in so short a time. She 
cried a great deal, and said anxiety about 
Daisy was killing her. We tried to cheer her, 
but nothing that we could say gave her any 
comfort. Wallace suggested employing a de- 
tective to hunt her up. But the idea of looking 
after Daisy as if she was a criminal was terri- 
ble to her. And then she added that if she 
wished to find her in that way she had no 
mone} to pay a detective. Before we came 
away we found she had other troubles. Her- 
bert had joined a base-ball club and his em- 
ployer complained that he neglected his cus- 
tomers; if he did not soon turn over a new leat 
he should discharge him—he was only keeping 
him now out of pity for her. And Clarence 
she feared was going into a decline. He had 
gone to bed, as he did nearly every eveniny, 
because he felt so weak and tired. We heard 
him cough several times. Ruth said it was the 
fluff of the cotton; the air in the spinning-room 
was full of it and it often caused lung com- 
plaints. We are so sorry for Mrs. Allen we are 
going there to board. She was very much 
pleased when we told her we would come after 
giving Mrs. Connors a week’s notice. 

August 5.—Wallace has just taken his leave 
of us—will start at seven o’clock tomorrow 
morning forhome. Heis going to write me 
every week—asked if he might. I consentec, 
but said he must not expect a letter from me 
so often. He looked disappointed when I said 
that. But I thought it would be wrong to give 
him much encouragement. 

August 6.—We haven’t had the ride we’ve 
been anticipating all this week—haven’t been 
out since coming from the mill at noon, and we 
had to come in a pouring rain, in the midst of 
thunder and lightning too. I never felt so 
frightened before. The lightning struck a tree 
right in front of us as we came up the street, 
and blinded my eyes for two or three minutes. 
And we were all drenched—wet through. Mrs. 
Deering sent us a kind note at four o’clock 
saying she was sorry the weather was so bad 
and we must defer our ride till next Saturday. 

August 8.—Letters from mother and from 
Bessie. Father’s hay crop is the best he’s had 
for several years. Buta high wind with rain 
on Saturday has ruined his corn. (I must send 
him what I owe for my passage here; hope to 
be paid enough on Friday to spare it.) Wal- 
lace Lightman went the first thing Saturday 
evening after his return home to tell them about 
us girls. Mother is glad I am more contented 
—trying to be true to the best I know—that’s 
the secret of it. 

August 10.—We are nicely established at 
Mrs. Allen’s. I have a small room all to my- 
self—it seems so nice! [ find [ need a little 
time every day for reading and quiet thought 
alone—to get armed for conflicts. Ruth and 
Sarah are very kind. But when I was with 
them I seldom had that time. Mrs. Connors 
didn’t like our leaving—Tim would be discour- 
aged to have us go. ‘An’ faith the by’ ‘ll be at 
his old tricks wus ’n iver if ye lave,” she said. 
Of course we hope he’ll continue to do well, 
and told her so. That is all we can do, though 
we pity her—shall always pity her, and every- 
body else who has such a husband. 

August 12.—Ruth has had a letter from Jenny. 
Such a happy letter it is! Aunt Ruth’s brooch is 
found. Jenny is so glad, she had to leave every- 
thing and sit down and write Ruth all about it. 
Last week’s storm damaged the roads in our 
neighborhood. All the men had to turn out 
with crowbars and pickaxes and shovels to get 
them in order. Father was levelling the gravel 
that had washed down the hill in front of Dane’s 
meadow when he was startled by a flash from 
something bright. He turned over what 
seemed a clod, picked it up and cleared away 
the mud, and there was the brooch just as good 
as new. Ruth is so pleased she has begun to 
plan about going home to spend her birthday. 

August 13.—Very fine weather today. I sent 
father a postal order at noon. I made it two 
dollars more than he let me have when I came 
here, and in my letter said it was a gift to 
partly make up for his loss on the corn crop. 
Very giad I could send it. He must feel bad to 
have the corn spoiled. 

Mrs. Deering came in her buggy just after 
dinner. We were ready for the ride. Thrifton 
is a handsome town. I have been about very 
little. When Mrs. Deering found I had never 
seen the ocean she said she’d drive to the beach. 
We passed along a lovely road, where the 
golden rod grows as it does at home. I wanted 
to gather some; and when I saw cardinal flow- 
ers I just had to jump right out. Then I soon 
had my hands filled with both. They’re here 
in a vase on my table. Sarah says she thinks I 
didn’t care half so much about the ocean as I do 
abuut the flowers. Oh! but the ocean is grand. 
I can’t talk about it, nor write about it. But I 
feel it. 

August 16.—John Ilsley came just after sup- 
per with a gay stable team; invited me to go 
to the beach with him. Of course I didn’t go— 
wish I hadn’t gone to the circus with him. 

ANNB GARDNER HALE. 





SHASONABLE COOKING. 
HvucKLEBERRY CAKkE.—One cup of sugar, a 
piece of butter the size of an egg; beat together 
until light; then add two eggs and beat again; 
two-thirds cup of milk, two cups of flour in 
which have been sifted one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar and one-half teaspoonful of saleratus. 


Berry BREAKFAST CAKE.—One quart of 
flour, one pint of sour milk, one half cup of 
butter, one even cup of sugar, three eggs, 
thr2e cups of berries, one teaspoonful of soda 
sifted with one half teaspoonful of salt twice 
through the flour. Roll the berries in flour be- 
fore adding to the batter. Bakein two shallow 
pans. 

BLUEBERRY PuppInG.—One quart of berries, 
one quart of milk, one and one-half pints of 
stale bread broken up fine, two eggs, a pinch of 
salt, four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Flavor with 
a little nutmeg. The bread should be soaked 
in the milk an hour or two, or until very soft; 
add the other ingredients well beaten, and the 
berries at the last. Bake slowiy three quarters 
of an hour. 

Sauce.—One-half cup of butter, one cup of 
powdered sugar, one-half cup of milk. Flavor 
with vanilla. Beat the butter to a cream, add 
the sugar, then the milk. Set the bow! in a pan 





or kettle of boiling water and stir until it is light 
and creamy. 

SuccorasH.—Cook about three cups of lima 
beans and the same of corn cut from the cob until 
done. Mix them together after draining well, then 
turn over them one cup of milk, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter rolled in one of flour, and salt and 
pepper to suit the taste. Cook about ten min- 
utes not more and serve at once. 


Fish CHoOwpDER.—Mrs. Daniell’s recipe reads 
as follows: Slice six potatoes thin and soak in 
cold water one honr, drain and boil ten minutes 
in one quart of water. Cut one-quarter pound 
of salt pork into dice and fry out; add two 
sliced onions and fry until light brown. Re- 
move the skin and bones from four or five 
pounds of fish and spread on a dish. Sprinkle 
it with salt and pepper; spread the fried onion 
and pork scraps over the fish. Add one table- 
spoonful of flour to the hot fat, rab smooth and 
then add one pint of milk and let it boil up. 
When the potatoes have cooked, take from the 
tire and add the fish with the pork and onions. 
Add another quart of boiling water and let it 
boil about three minutes. Then add the cream 
sauce from the fry pan and season a little more 
if needed. Place split crackers in a tureen and 
pour the chowder over them and serve. 





ALL THE RAGE. 

A tasty touch to feminine attire is the ‘belt 
bandkerchief’ — worn variously — and this 
fashion has brought anew line of goods into 
the trade. 

That French writer understood his world 
who, in giving a chapter of advice to women 
who wish to charm, exhorted them to let their 
faces be younger than their toilets. 


A pretty fashion for trimming wash skirts is 
to run two rows of Hamburg insertion above 
the hems; the waist may be finished by rows 
of insertion let in from the waist line. 

The fashion of turning sailor hats up at the 
back has been revived. This necessitates a 
wider brim than usual, and fullloops of ribbon, 
with loops high on the crown at the back, con- 
stitute the garniture. 

The wigwam slipper is found among the 
novelties, being like the moccasin of the Indian 
but evidently more civilized than the latter. 
Russet and wine are the colors in which wig- 
wam slippers appear. 

There is at present a perfect rage for bead 
necklaces. They are worn by old and young. 
The prettiest are white Roman pearls, made the 
size of a pea, anda little irregular in shape, 
looking exactly like Oriental pearls. Small 
silver beads are stylish, as are gold beads. 

Plain skirts are very full, and longer behind, 
to allow for the pouf which is made for these 
skirts in a particular shape. The bustle is 
made of a series of starched flounces sown on 
to the back breadths of a skirt of cambric. 
This gives a graceful tournure, without the 
hump, such as is worn with the draped skirt. 





FLOWERS FOR THE BAY WINDOW, 

The rock that the amateur flower lover dashes 
her hopes upon the soonest is to take some 
choice hot-house plant in bloom when bought, 
and try to make it grow in an ordinary sitting 
room, and with the small knowledge she may 
have of its nature and treatment. 

Make one rule and stick toit. Never buy a 
plant in bloom. If your heart yearns to possess 
some lovely greenhouse darling, get a small 
slip and stick to the florist till he tells you ex- 
actly what to do with it. But stay your desire 
to grow wonderful plants and see what you can 
do with common things. 

I have succeeded this winter with geraniums 
in bloom since Christmas, petunias that just 
“bloom,” callas that delight the eyes of passer- 
by. But my success was a nasturtium. Planted 
in a small willow basket on a bracket close to 
the window glass, its scarlet, sweet-scented 
blossoms have been a daily delight since Feb- 
ruary. Pink oxalis in a row of small pots 
make an upper shelf ablaze ofcolor. These, 
too, only succeed close to the glass. 

An ivy geranium on a bracket is another 
success. Also Kenilworth ivy, and a lovely 
musk plant. Try these, my amateur popular 
gardeners, next fall.—Selected. 





MAKING COFFEE, 

In these times when reliable groceries are at 
command, it seems to us one can readily get very 
good and freshly-roasted ground coffee, so that 
it is not necessary to roast it at home. Indeed, 
we would rather run our chances of getting a 
good cup of coffee from the grocer’s supply, 
than to trust to the average domestic’s roasting. 
There are various patent coffee-pots, many of 
which are excellent, and not difficult to use. 
But with good coffee berries, well-roasted, pure 
water, and plenty of fresh cream one could 
make very nice coffee ina tin pan. We have 
often cooked a cup of coffee hurriedly, in days 
gone by,inatin pint cup, taking the ground 
coffee from a barrel of the article in the com- 
missary department, which may have been 
roasted for months, and putting into the cold 
water, boiling it over a fire on the ground. It 
tasted mighty good then without milk orcream ; 
how it would taste now we wouldn’t say. But 
Uncie Sam furnished the boys excellent coffee 
during the war, and plenty of it.—Lowell Jour. 
nal. 


An Illinois school teacher who kept a boy 
sitting on a chunk of ice for two hours asa 
punishment has had to pay $300 damages. 








An experienced physician writes that children 
of all ages should te given a few raw 
onions, at least three times a week. Onions are 
invigorating and prophylactic beyond descrip- 
tion, and it is rarely seen that children have 
died from diphtheria, scarlatina, etc., where 
onions are freely used for food. 





The Examiner says: “The Hungarian flours, 
of which the famous ‘Vienna bread’—that is, 
the genuine—is made, average thirty-seven per 
cent of gluten, while Minnesota flour averages 
only about twenty per cent. That is the reason 
why so much of the so-called Vienna bread is 
so little like the genuine article.” 





The custom of giving girls in the early teens 
quarterly or monthly allowances for their small 
current expenses, instead of making all pur- 
chases for them, is growing in favor, and is an 
excellent idea. There is no better way to teach 
girls correct and methodical business habits, 
and girls ought to know the value of money 
and the best way of spending it, for a great 
part of every man’s prosperity depends upon 
the practical financial ability of his wife.—New 
Northwest. 





A good way to correct awkward and untidy 
habits of eating in growing children is to place 
a mirror so that it reflects the boys or girls 
seats in the dining room. The reflection will 
sooner or later make them aware of sundry 
tricks one may try long to cure unless they are 
brought to see themselves as others see them. 





One good arising from mantel mirrors is that 
they reflect the attitudes of the group around 
the fire and rebuke sprawling or awkward sit- 
ting. 





A woman florist says: “If obliged to confine 
myself to one class of plants for window cul- 
ture I would select the flowering begonias. 
They bear dry heat and occasional neglect as 
well 9s any, and are not liable to the attacks of 
insects, while the number and variety of species 
is large. Next to begonias I would place geran- 
jums. Every one knows how endless is the 
variety of shades and forms of these beautiful 
flowers. Then the scented, the silver-leaved, 
the bronze, the ivy-leaved, the tri-colored—a 
charming array. One can have a gay window 
without any flowers at all. The list of desir- 
able plants is almost endless. It comprises in 
addition to the commonly called greenhouse 
plants many bulbs, and not a few annuals.” 





We read in Good Housekeeping, just out: 
“Tea, taken hot, is more wholesome than iced 
tea, and that this is well shown by the enor- 
mous population of China, which could never 
have increased to its present numbers if epi- 
demics had ravaged that empire as they have 
those of the West. In spite of over-crowding 
to a degree elsewhere unknown, and indescrib- 
ably filthy surroundings, the Chinese have re- 
mained healthy. The only sanitary redeeming 
feature of their lives is the almost universal use 
of tea as a beverage. That is to say, of water 
that has been boiled. This lesson in practical 
sanitation is of more value than anything 
brought forth by our numerous boards of 
health. In the presence of an epidemic of cholera, 
typhoid fever or dysentery, the wisest precau- 
tion to take against infection would be to boil 
all fluids used for drinking purposes.” 











Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 

Rats are smart, but ‘‘RovaH on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants. Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks, Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rats, Jack Rabbits. Squirrels. 15c. & 5c. 


HEN LICE. 


“Rove on Rats” is a complete preventive 
and destroyer of Hen Lice. ix a 25c. box of 
‘‘RouaH oN Rats” to a pail of whitewash, 
keep it well stirred up while applying. White- 
wash the whole interior of the ennery ; inside 
and outside of the nests. The cure is radical 


and ww P OTATO BuGs 


For Potato Bugs, Insects on 
Vines, Shrubs, Ss, 1 pound 
or half the contents of a $1.00 
box of ‘‘RoueH on Rats” (Agri- 
cultural Size) to be thoroughly 
mixed with one to two barrels 
of plaster, or what is better air 
slacked lime. Much depends 
upon thorough mixing, s0 as 
to completely distribute the polson. Eprinkle 
it on plants, trees or shrubs when damp or 
wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture. While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and strongest of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 
as above is comparatively harmless to ani- 
mals or persons, in any quantity they would 
take. If preferred to use in liquid form,atable- 
spoonful of the full strength ‘Rover on Rats” 
Powder, well shaken, in a keg of water and 
applied with a sprinkling pot, spray syringe 
or whisk broom, will be found very effective. 
Keep it well stirred up while using. Sold b 
all Druggists and Seeeroune. 15c., 25e. & $i. 
__E. 8. Weis, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale or 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAMF 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8 lty. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 


166 READE STREET, 
Near Greenwich 8St., NEW YORE. 
References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 


Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab. 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market epeees furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


{J S, COOKSTOVE DRIER 
.$7 Handiest,Chea ted. 123 


» A ts L, 
fof Trays. Waight.25 lbs, Circulars free 
9 


aynesboro.Pa. Bor 9 





AM. MF re 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
; boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 
Fisc.-class workers desired for good employers 
No chacges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St., Boston. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


amy Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
2 AGENTS WANTED. 


Electric Belt Fre: 


to introduce itand obgeia ents we wi ill for the me 
six a sive away,free of c n each cow) 
im the Uo limited number of our Germ: 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_Belts, Price - 
& positive and untailing cure for Neryous Debi): 
Varicocele, Erissions, Impotency, &c. $500.00 Rew: 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not rene 
agenuine electriccurrent. Address atonce ELECTI 
BELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

















Farmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOK. 











Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplus over Ke-Insurance,, . « » « » $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,.,.. 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 


Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Po : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 


cent. on all others. 
Cnas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and ee 


WILLIAM H. FAy, Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L.KEYEs. C. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

a@- Country Consignments Solicited. 4a~ 


28 Blackstone St., 
under New England Houre, 
WwW. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 








PARKER 


STRAWBERRY, 
THE BEST EVER PRODUCED 
TWO FIRST PRIZES 1886, 

FIVE FIRST PRIZES 1887, 
At the June Exhibition Mass. 
Hort. Soc’y, Boston. 


Buy Your Plants of the Introducers. 
Belmont Pot Plants, $1.00 doz. $4.00 Hi 
Belmont Layer Plants, 75c doz. $3.00 He 


All Old Standard Varieties. 


Potted Plants,. ... .50c doz., $2.80 Had 
Layer Plants, .... .30c doz., $1.00 H 

Jewell Potted Plants, $1.00 doz., $4.00 Hd. 
Jewell Layer Plants, 75c doz., $3.00 Had 


Send for Special Strawberry Catalogne 


é& WOOD. 


B 
u 
y | 
B 
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Send your address now for 


Illustrated Catilogue Dutch 


BULBS, 


For winter Flowering. SENT FRIF, 





Old Reliable Seed and 
Agricultural Warehouse. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston. 





Takes the Lead in America, SURE. 





Q/ GUARANTEED INTEREST, | 





HARRY C. HODGES. 
Wm. C. KNOX. 





() sw som. land One-Half ) Net Profits. 


We receive money In amounts of $600 to $20,000! 
to be invested in real estate in the name of the 
purchaser, 

We issue our INVESTMENT CONTRACT, guaran- 
teeing the investor 8 per cent. Interest per annum 
and one-half (1) net profits, purchaser giving us ex-| 
clusive right to sell at any time we think it most | 


We have resided In this State and city for over 
20 years, and have visited and operated in nearly 
every county in the State. 

We are well acquainted with real estate values. 
Have made from 20 to 50 per cent. per annum on 
real estate investments during the past four years. 
The present outlook is more favorable than ever 


profitable, allowing us one-half (1%) net a such investments, 


as commission. 





SENT 


& Sede 





Our Real Estate Pamphlet, which contains a short sketch of Topeka, its progress and im- 


one Hodges & Knox’s Kansas Investor's 


Guide, containing the compiled laws of 


sas relating to the mortgage contract and taxes and map of Kansas and the city of Topeka. 


HODGES & KNOX, Investment Brokers, 


112 & 114 Sixth Avenue West 


Topeka, Kansas. 





One 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Commercial Studies. 


Schools in New England. 
7 demic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover all tuition in the Preparatory 


of the half-dozen best Preparatory and Classical 
Excellent facilities in A a- 


and Academic Courses, together with board, limited amount of washing, room rent, heating, and all 
other necessary expenses, except books, stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for Fall term of 


twelve weeks beginning August 31st 
REV 


Send for catalogue to 
FREF, P-ivcine!. WITLRRAHA™M. Wares, 








= oe 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
ano “Bay State” Squash! 


good }; oints 


than any other sort of their respective classes; also my Essex Hybrid Specialities are very superior 
and extremely popular with Gardeners andtruckers. TRY THEM 


SEED CATALOGUE 


Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, Ilustrations, 
Names and prices of the best varieties of Vewetabie, 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


Aairess AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. ° 





SPEAR’S 
EUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWHAT SCRAPER. 


Cleans Easier, Quicker, and Better than Any Other. 


Price 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


“ALWAYS CLEAN.” 


This novel 


Curry Comb and Scraper, consisting 
of two serrated strips of brass, is very 
simple and convenient; hair or dirt 


does not adhere to it. 
ing 


There is noth- 
in the market so simple as the 


back of this comb for a Sweat Scraper 
when used opened out, as shown in 


the accompanying illustration. 


The 


handles are conveniently shaped, cov- 
ering a large surface, which enable 
the work to be done in a short time. 
TRY UNE AND BE CONVINCED. 


’ 
Sent free to any old subscriber who gets one new subscription to the New ENGLAND FARMER or 
Our GRANGE HoMES. Or to any old subscriber who pays for a year in advance it will be sent, post 
paid, for 30 cents, that is, $2.30 for the paper and the Comb and Scraper. 


GEO. M. 


WHITAKER, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 





State Agents Wanted. 


TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR 
each of the New England States to sell 


‘Dr. DADD’S 
Horse and Cattle Medicines,” 


(advertised in this paper.) Exclusive agency giv- 
en. An active, energetic man, with a horse and 
buggy, can make good salary. References requir- 
ed. Address, for particulars, 


W. B. HURD & CO., 


42 India Stree’, Boston. 


AXLE 
FRAZER crease 


§@~ Get the Genuine. Sold Everywhere 


WANTE TWO STRONG, CAPABLE WO- 

y men, to do the work in a furnished 
boarding house onafarm. Ten to fifteen work- 
men. Address, J. E. HAMMOND, 
FARM, Windham Depot, N. H. 


WHEELER’S 


Eclipse Windmill. 








LAMSON 





The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards. 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of whee. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


a specialty. Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
etc., on hand. Full satisfaction guaran 
teed. Address 


L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


WEAK suffering from the ef- 
fects of youthful er- 
| — MENS ee: — 


maabeod. oe. 3 will eons a Ly ay oo evention _— 
co! ini a culars for home cure, 
Shares. AddressProf.F. 0. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 














PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality, 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BRowN, Treas. SALEM, MASS., 


TEE FAMOUS 


CRESCENT 80c. SHIRT 


INCLUDING LINEN COLLAR AND CUFFS. 


It isa source of wonder to shirt wearers 

| that we can sell so fine a shirt and 4-ply linen col- 

lars and cuffs, which retail anywhere for $1.50 or 

$2.00, for so lowa price, and pay 

for advertising, besides. The 

reason we can offer sucha bar- 

ain is, that we manufacture 

n large quantities, buy goods 

for cash, and you buy at factory 

prices, thus saving three 

profits, that of the Jobber, 

Wholesaler and Retailer, 

and when we have a customer 

once we have him always. These 

shirts are made of the finest 

Wamasuttaand Utica Nonpareil 

: muslin; the bosoms are of extra 

. » heavy hand-made Jrish linen, in 

all sizes from 13 to 17, buttonholes hand-made. When 

ordering collars please state style wanted, whether 

stand-up or turn-down. We have so much con- 

fidence in our goods, that if you are from any 

cause not satisfied, we will cheerfully refund your 

money. Try them once and you will buy no other. 

For $4.80 we will send you six shirts, six 

4-ply linen collars, and three pair 4-ply linen 

cuffs, For $2.60, three shirts, three 4-ply 

linen collars and two pair 4-ply linen cuffs, 

For $1.00 we send one sample shirt, one 

— 4-ply linen cuffs and one 4-ply linen cole 

r, by mail, post-paid. Address, 
é CRESCENT SHIRT Co., 

No, 9 Spruce St, 


New York City. 
e CALF 
SMALLS G5ER 


This NEW artic ee an 
¥ re 
Btook Raisers. "ne calf eneke 1 
way, thriv- 
Circulars free MALL & MATTHEWS 
#1 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS." 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each ether of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 

Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W.NYE, .... . + NASHUA,N. H. 

F. w. A ‘EVE R, ee 6 WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . » SOUTH ELLIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTRER, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper and 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. Subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent tocall. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








The Dirigo Rural, a Maine grange pa- 
per of good circulation, has been purchased 
by the New ENGLAND FARMER, and con- 
solidated with it. All Rural subscribers 
will hereafter receive this paper and we 
hope that the change will be one of mu‘ual 
benefit. We shall labor faithfully to give 
them a good paper, and trust our exer- 
tions will meet their approbation. 





The practical use of electricity is yet in 
its infancy, as one could well realize on 
attending the sessions of the Electric asso- 
ciation in Boston last week. The tele- 
phone, and the electric light have already 
done much for humanity and civilization. 
But these and electric motors are to ac- 
complish yet more wonderful things in the 
future. 





Why so many farmers’ boys leave the 
farm is a favorite topic of discussion with 
many. But isn’t it possible that too much 
time has been used in trying to solve this 
conundrum, and that not enough consid- 
eration has been given to the natural law 
of love of change that is implanted in the 
human heart? How many sons of mer- 
chants, doctors, or lawyers follow their 
fathers’ callings? Is it not almost a rule, 
that boys seeing the ‘‘inside” and drudgery 
of their fathers’ business and only the su- 
perficial aspects of some other employment, 
decide not to follow in the paternal foot- 
steps, but try to find something which will 
be easier or more congenial ? 





The following from the Maine Farmer, 
is a hard, though indirect rap at the New 


England fair morals : 

Objectionable features and inappropriate ac- 
companiments which crept into the exhibition 
grounds of the Eastern Maine fair last year, on 
account of its connection with the New England 
society, are this year ruled out by its manage- 
ment. The demand for the exclusion of im- 
moral attachments from agricultural exhibitions 
has been of long standing in our state, and we 
are glad to note that itis becoming universal 
the country over. 

The action of the Eastern Maine fair 
managers in deciding to have their fair 
this year the same days as the New Eng- 
land fair at Worcester, is another indirect 
expression of criticism of the New Eng- 
land combination. 





Human nature is curious and full of con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies. Just at a 
time when the air is full of talk against 
monopolies, mammoth corporations and 
the concentration of immense wealth in a 
few hands, a syndicate of a few rich Bos- 
tonians has secured control of all the street 
railroads in the city and united them in 
one corporation—the largest street railway 
enterprise in the world, says one paper— 
making a very large and powerful monop- 
oly. This movement has met with the al- 
most unanimous endorsement of the city 
press. ‘The facts of the case are that there 
is a great deal of buncomb and bidding 
for popularity in the popular denunciation 
of large monopolistic corporations, but 
that when it comes to the actual case in 
hand the public can get better service from 
a powerful and wealthy institution than 
from several weaker competing ones, 
which have to occupy much of their ener- 
gies in fighting each other, rather than in 
working for the public. Anticipations of 
improvements to be wrought by this street 
railway monopoly have been raised to a 
considerable altitude. We trust there will 
be no disappointments. The public will 
have a sharp eye on this company and will 
be ready to praise or condemn as the facts 
may demand. And, after all, public opin- 
ion is the highest tribunal in the land, 
more powerful than monopolies, before 
which the richest and most influential 
must bow. 





The interstate commerce law is not yet 
old enough to have vindicated itself or to 
have proved its worthlessness. In some 
cases it has done good. A very righteous 
decision was rendered by the commission 
against the Providence & Worcester rail- 
road for discriminating in favor of a large 
coal shipper. The Vermont state grange 
has a case against the systems that run 
through the state for transporting produce 
from the West to Boston at much less 
rates than they will carry local grown 
articles of the same nature. In 
abuses of this kind the law seems 
the right thing in the right place. In 
other instances the railroads have put 
constructions upon the law that give rise to 





much criticism. In making the through 
rate from the West to Boston more than to 
New York, Boston exporters are placed at 
a disadvantage, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce has appealed to the commission. 
The action in relation to newspaper passes 
is of comparatively small consequence, but 
it seems to indicate a dispesi ion to strain 
the law for the purpose of making it un- 
popular. Newspapers have been of so 
much advantage to railroads in favorably, 
and often gratuitously, advertising them 
that a custom had grown up of extending 
reciprocal favors upon publishers of reput- 
able newspapers in the shape of passes. 
But now the railroad managers have taken 
the absurd ground that a barter transac- 
tion—paying for advertising in transporta- 
tion instead of cash—is discriminating in 
favor of the press, and they as law-abiding 
people can not violate the mandates of 
congress, much as they would like to ac- 
commodate the newspapers. No straight 
newspaper man ever accepted a pass for 
which he did not pay several times more 
than its money value, and the framers of 
the law doubtless never expected that any 
such forced and unreasonable construction 
would be placed upon the law. But the 
railroads saw an opportunity to make the 
law obnoxious and used it. All that the 
newspapers can do is to meet the roads in 
a business way and refuse them all gratui- 
tous advertising, whether in the shape of 
displayed matter or ‘‘news items” of a 
commendatory nature, remembering that a 
newspaper is as much a business enterprise 
as is a railroad. 








AN HOUR IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Transitions in this world are often very 
abrupt, and I was treated to a sudden change o 
scenery and influences, one day last week in 
a drive with my friend Lee who ably presides 
over the destinies of the Pawtucket, R.1., Gazette 
and Chronicle. Pawtucket is an extremely 
materialistic place with the busy hum of im- 
mense modern industries; and it apparently 
offers but little opportunity for sentiment. 
The dreamy and poetic are out of place amid 
puffing steam engines, large factories, and the 
greed of wealth. Yet a drive of only a few 
minutes brings us to one of the most poetic 
and quaint localities I ever visited. The Moshas- 
sack valley is a veritable sleepy hollow, which 
has not been entered by the despoiling hand of 
modern improvements (?) and presents all the 
romantic charm of primitive times. The first 
noticeable thing on leaving the sound and sight 
of factories was the capacious comfortable ap- 
pearing home of Mr. P. W. Arnold who sup- 
plies Pawtucket with the choicest milk and 
cream. The sight of his handsome Jerseys, 
quietly grazing across the road, made me want 
to stop and “‘write up” the establishment, but 
time was limited and that pleasure must be re- 
served for some other occasion. The soil in 
the valley is very fertile, and all kinds of vege- 
tables were very rank and luxuriant. Several 
clover patches were particularly noticeable. 
Everything was very green for this season of 
the year, although for this the weather is as 
much accountable as the fertility of the soil. 
Through the valley there are many small 
houses with accompanying gardens and or- 
chards. Almost every house is one hundred 
years old, or over, and many have immense 
stone chimneys. One quaint little house was 
surrounded by a door yard fall of old fashioned 
tiger lillies in full bloom. In the old Quaker 
burying ground sleep the early fathers and 
grandfathers of the vicinity, while the old and 
plain church is still in weekly use. The Smith 
brothers’ old homestead is larger than most of 
the houses in the vicinity; built of stone it 
overlooks the valley with the dignity of a 
feudal castle. As we ride on throagh this 
quaint Quaker locality our guide’s tongue runs 
on at a rapid rate rehearsing early Indian his- 
tory and traditions, while he points out places 
that were prominent in King Phillip’s war and 
where the relics of wigwams could be found 
until within a few years. The only thing to 
suggest that we were in the living present was a 
mill called butterfly mill from the butterfly like 
appearance caused by the halves of a split 
boulder which form part of the walls. But, in 
keeping with the quiet of the place, this mill is 
deserted and still; and excuses itself for exist- 
ing in such a silent old-fashioned neighborhood 
by bearing what we are told is the oldest bell 
in America. Several deserted lime kilns are 
passed and also the village schovl. Leaving 
the peaceful valley dotted with the small quiet 
homes, we rise to the very fertile plateau which 
separates this and the Blackstone valleys. 
Looking back we see an extended landscape, 
near by the village of Limerock with the smoke 
of the kilns curling lazily above it, about us is 
apparently excellent farm land. 

Many of the farms are passing out of the 
hands of the original families to those of for- 
eigners, who are bringing new ways and meth- 
ods of both life and agriculture. Crossing this 
plateau we overlook Blackstone valley with the 
busy villages of Ashton, Berkeley, Central and 
Valley Falls, presenting a charming panorama. 
Down the hill we go, across the old Blackstone 
canal which was the precursor of the Provi- 
dence & Worcester railroad ;—the old tow path 
is still used as a private cart path. We cross 
also the river where a sequestered tree-fringed 
pond and young miss in a row boat present a 
pretty picture. 

On the opposite side of the valley, the land is 
poorer, and the prospect less wierd and peculiar, 
but the family cemeteries are still occasionally 
seen. It is an old “Rhode Island idea” to inter 
the dead in family cemeteries or tombs on the 
old homestead rather than in a village or town 
burial place. 

The view over the Blackstone valley is ex- 
tended but the landscape seems to abound in 
well wooded stretches rather than evidences of 
agricultural life. The extensive Wilkinson 
farms are on the summit and near by the 
old homestead of Bro. Lee—125 years old—the 
house we mean. We now descend into a third 
valley—Abbott’s Run—where the agricultural 
prospect again improves, and the view takes in 
many comfortable well-to-do-appearing farm 
homes, more like Worcester County in Massa- 
chusetts. One of the most conspicuous places is 
that of Mr. Darwin M. Cargill, indicating thrift 
and prosperity. We should predict that the 
farmers in this valley must be in easy circum- 
stances and well contented, judging from the 
superficial indications of good land and the 
contiguity to large manufacturing villages where 
are employed thousands of people who must 
have dairy products, fruits, vegetables and 
meats. 

But our host has so planned the time that our 
eight miles drive through this lovely section of 
Rhode Island brings us to the railroad just two 











minutes before the train is due and there is no 
time to interview any of the people of that lo- 
cality. Ihave only time to purchase a ticke 
(a luxury enjoyed under the interstate com- 
merce law) and say Good-by. G.M. W.. 





POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The announcement has already been given 
wide publicity, that the twenty-first session of 
the American pomological society will convene 
in the city of Boston, opening Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1887, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Mr. Barry, the acting president of the society, 
will preside at the opening of the convention. 
Very many prominent pomologists have indi- 
cated their intention to be present, and the 
promises are for one of the most important 
gatherings in the history of the society. 

It is of the greatest importance that individ- 
uals of societies intending to make exhibits and 
compete for the generous premiums offered by 
the Massachusetts horticultural society, confer 
at once with E. W. Wood, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Massachusetts, that space may be re- 
served and confusion avoided at the opening of 
the convention. Every state organization de- 
voted to the advancement of horticulture should 
have a good delegation at this meeting, and it is 
desirable. if practicable, that notices of these 
delegations be sent in advance of the opening of 
the convention. 

This society stands at the head of American 
pomology and is worthy of the hearty support 
of all who are interested in the great work it is 
accomplishing. 

Addresses will be delivered by Dr. J. A. 
Lintner, Albany, New York; Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John H. Brakeley, 
Bordentown, New Jersey; Hon. H. E. Van 
Deman, Washington, D. C.; John J. Thomas, 
Union Springs, New York; J M. Smith, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

The following is a list of subjects chosen for 
general discussion, with the names of the gen- 
tlemen who have announced themselves as will- 
ing to open the topics with short papers : 

1.—Progress in Fruit Identification by Flowers. 
Dr W. J. Beal, Michigan. 

2,—Climate, as affecting Color in Fruits. Dr. B. 
D. Halsted, Iowa. 

3.—Notes on Cross-Fertilization of Grapes. D. 
S. Marvin, New York. 

4 —Relation of Forest Destruction to Fruit Dete- 
a Secretary Geo. W. Campbell, Ohio. 

5.—The Ap pple Scab. C. A. Hatch, Wisconsin, 
“~ Prof. D. P. Penhallow, Quebec, 
6.—The Peach Yellows. ‘.T. Lyon, Michigan. 
7.—Relation of Soil ng ing to Fruit Deteriora- 
tion. C. A. Green, New York. 

8.—Some of our Most Promising Wild Fruits. E. 
8S. Goff, New York, and A. 5S. Fuller, New Jersey. 

9.—Fruit Breeding and Seed Extinction. Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, Michigan, and Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, 
New York. 

10.—Behavior of Fruits at Various Alti:udes. A. 
E. Gipson, Colorado. 

11.—Honesty in Testimonials and Recommenda- 
tions. Prof. T. V. Munson, Texas, and M. Craw- 
ford, Ohio. 

12.—Commercial Fertilizers as affecting the Vigor 
and Health of Plant, Yield and Quality of Fruit. 
P. M. Augur, Connecticut. 

13,—Possibilities of Small Fruits with Water. 
Dr. A. Shaw, Colorado. 

14.—Hardiness of Fruits, Causes and Experience. 
Dr. T. H. Hoskins, Vermont. 

The discussion of new varieties of fruits will 
be a prominent feature of the meeting, and will 
be opened by Prof. James Troop, with some 
notes from Indiana. 

The Massachusetts society is completing ar- 
rapgements to make everything pleasant for 
delegates, and the headquarters will be at the 
United States hotel. Any communications for 
the convention should be addressed in care of 
Secretary Robert Manning, Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 





SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD. 
I notice that the New ENGLAND FARMER 
has given space to considerable matter relative 
to the secretaryship of the state board of agri- 
culture. I desire to call the attention of your 
readers and those who will! have the electing of 
the new secretary, to the qualifications of Hon. 
James W. Stockwell of Sutton, who is very 
well known throughout Worcester county 
where he is very popular. He is a practical 
farmer who can do good service from an agri- 
cultural standpoint. He is also aman of fine 
executive ability and also une who is very 
fluent with pen and tengue. Hence he seems 
to be admirably adapted to succeed Hon. 
John E. Russell. Senator Stockwell has for 
years been a prominent advocate of al) that can 
help the cause of agriculture in the state. When 
in the senate he was chairman of the committee 
on agriculture and did excellent work. He 
labored faithfully and earnestly against the at- 
tempt to crush out the state agricultural college, 
and itis largely due to him that the college 
owes its existence to day, and the liberal grant 
made by the state to pay its deficiency at the 
time when there seemed to be a crisis in the 
institution. He has been prominently connect- 
ed with the Worcester agricultural society and 
was appointed by Gov. Ames as a member of 
the state board of agriculture to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder. In the opinion of your correspondent 
there is no one person in the state who com- 
bines so many qualifications for the position of 
secretary of the board of agriculture, as James 
W. Stockwell. H. W. P, 





AN UNPARALLELED ACCIDENT. 

The most fatal accident in the history of 
American railways took place Thursday morn- 
ing, on the Toledo, Peoria and Western road, 
about three miles east of Chatsworth, Ill. At 
this point there was a trestle overa marsh. An 
excursion train of two engines and fifteen cars 
was bearing a party of over 900 to Niagara Falls. 
As the trestle came into view, the engineer of 
the first locomotive saw that it was on fire. It 
was too late to doanything, however. The first 
engine was carried over by its impetus and re- 
mained on the track. The next locomotive 
broke thro’ the trestle weakened by the fire. 
The nearest coaches piled upon it. The total 
number killed is at least 118, with fifty serious- 
ly and perhaps fatally wounded, and fully 200 
others more or less injured. 

There is a serious difference of opinion as to 
how the fire originated. Sparks from a loco- 
motive are held responsible for it by some. By 
others the startling statement is made that the 
trestle was fired and the train wrecked for the 
purpose of robbery. Itis true that some ghculs 
did rob the dead and dying, but they may have 
been only 6# a party of thieves such as might 
naturally accompany so large an excursion. 
The theory last suggested and most generally 
received is that the fire caught from burning 
grass pear the track on accouut of the careless- 
ness of the section men. 





MERRIMACK COUNTY, N. H. 


The present season has been an unusual one 
in many respects in this localily. I doubt if 
our oldest residents ever saw the landscape so 
fresh and beautiful as at present, the middle of 
August. Usually by this time most of the fields 
and pastures become brown and sere, and the 
foliage begins to show the fading tints, yet to- 
day the face of nature is as fresh and green as 
in the spring time. Crops with ordinarily fa- 
vorable weather the balance of the season will 
be fully an average. The hay crop is heavy in 





bulk if they get it all cut but I doubt if the 
value is greater than the usual crop on account 
of a good deal of it having been secured in a 
damaged condition. The present season ought 
to be a useful lesson to our farmers, to begin 
haying earlier and push it with more enterprise 

in the future. Corn has a good growth and ap- 
pears to be earing well and with the future fa- 

vorable will make a good crop. Early potatoes 
have not done so poorly for a good many years. 
The vines are abundant but the tubers are 
wanting and of poor quality. The later va- 
rieties ought to do better as the tops are well 
grown. Grain I judge must be light, although 
a good growth of straw. The long continued 
warm and wet weather has rusted the stalk, 
hence it failed to fill well. The fruit crop will 
be light as compared with the several previous 
years of abundant crop. The growth of gar- 
dens, including beans and all kinds of vines, to 
say nothing of the ever present and troublesome 
weeds, has been luxuriant In fact the warm, wet 
weather has almost made a hot house growth of 
them, and as I think at the expense of the 
fruitage. B. F. 0. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The Cape Cod Item says that on account o 
the increasing area of land devoted to cultiva- 
tion of cranberries, the crop this year will be 
larger than usual, in spite of any disasters that 
may have happened to it while growing. 

The twenty-second annual fair of the Frank- 
lin County, Vermont agricultural and mechani- 
cal society will be neld at Sheldon August 31 
and September 1 and 2. It is the only fair in 
the county and a very large exhibition is ex- 
pected. 

D. H. Knowlton, inthe Home Farm recom- 
mends farmers’ meetings on fair grounds during 
the exhibitions. The idea of such meetings is a 
good one and if a suitable place was provided 
for the purpose, and furnished with comfortable 
seats and lights, if necessary, there would be no 
difficulty in holding such gatherings. 

Everything indicates that the Vermont state 
fair this year will be a larger success than ever. 
Entries are pouring in from every direction. 
Mr. L. D. Hazen, of St. Johnsbury, will make a 
larger exhibit of his celebrated cattle than last 
year, if the thing is possible. 
16th, is children’s day, and all children under 
fifteen are admitted free, All entries close 
August 20th. 

One of our most thrifty and fast-growing 
trees is the black cherry. Well grown witha 
clean trunk it makes a valuable timber tree for 
many ornamental uses. The black cherry will 
adapt itself to a variety of soils. It is a rapid 
grower and the best for many economic uses of 
timber and it probably is a faster grower than 
the soft maple. 
black cherry tree is, it being the natural home 
of the tent caterpillar.— Lewiston Journal. 


H. C. Farnum of the firm of Savage & Far- 
num, proprietors of the Island Home Stock 
Farm, Grosse Isle, Wayne Co., Michigan, im- 
porters and breeders of Percheron horses, left 
France August 12 on the steamer Robalant, Hill 
Line, and will arrive in New York August 25 with 
one of the largest importations of registered 
Percheron stallions, brood mares, and fillies ever 
brought to America. Mr. Farnum spent the 
summer in France and selected all the stock 
himself personally. The lot is composed of the 
best horses to be found in France and includes 
many prize winners. 

The grounds at Burlington, Vt., for the agri- 
cultural exhibition are pleasantly located with 
Lake Champlain on the west and the Rutland 
Division of the Central Vermont R. R. on the 
east, about a mile from Burlington. The track 
is in fine condition. Several fine standard bred 
and other horses have already been entered. It 
has been found necessary to change the pony 
race to 1 o’clock, Friday, Sept. 16th, instead of 
10 o’clock. Fine herds of Ayrshires, Devons. 
Jerseys and Holsteins, fat cattle, matched and 
working oxen, town teams; fine flocks of me- 
rino, long and middle wool sheep have also 
entered. The entries close August 29th, instead 
of 20th as heretofore announced. 

Gov. Hill of New York has taken such meas- 
ures to restrict the movement of cattle in coun- 
ties in that State infected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia that the Massachusetts cattle commis- 
sioners will no longer enforce restrictions against 
New York cattle, as if they are moved from 
the State the supposition is that they have been 
moved in accordance with the regulations. In 
Maine Attorney General Baker at the request 
of the cattle commissioners has rendered the 
opinion that that they can use their discretion 
in regard to slaughtering herds of cattle in- 
fected with tuberculosis or other contagious 
diseases. He doesn’t construe the law as re- 
quiring slaughter of an entire herd because one 
or two members are infected. 


The trouble with most farmers is that they do 
not make the most of little things where they 
can easily and cheaply increase the comforts 
and luxuries of life. Lacking these, they look 
with greater envy on the supposed advantages 
of city residents, and of course become discon- 
tented and unhappy. If farmers asked the ad- 
vice of their wives more than they do about 
household arrangements, and gave them their 
way in these, they would find the comforts of 
their homes greatly increased thereby. Per- 
haps then their sons, whom they hope to leave 
as prosperous farmers, would not be deterred 
from their father’s business by their inability to 
find lovable and intelligent young women will- 
ing to share such a life with them.— Cultivator. 


FOREIGN. 


In England affairs have taken a new turn by 
the action of the house of lords in vetoing of 
liberal amendments to a land law bill, which 
the conservative ministry had agreed tw for 
purposes of conciliation and party policy. This 
action of the house of lords leaves the consery- 
ative ministry in a very unpleasant dilemma 
with disagreeable fires, both in front and be- 
hind them. Meanwhile another by-election has 
been held which has resulted in very great lib- 
eral gains. It is certain that the liberal party 
and the cause of home rule for Ireland is gain- 
ing ground at present. 

The principle event of the week in foreign 
affairs has been the formal acceptance of the 
Bulgarian throne by Prince Ferdinand. The 
treaty of Berlin declares that the ruler of Bul- 
garia shall be elected by the people and his 
election confirmed by the sublime porte with 
the sanction of England, France, Germany, 
Austria and Russia. Prince Ferdinand has 
been elected by the people and England, Italy 
and Austria have given theirconsent. Without 
waiting to hear from the other powers he takes 
his throne with cool and almost reckless audac- 
ity, as it is certain that Russia has serious ob- 
jections to him. 











POLITICS, 

In national politics little that is new has 
transpired. Mr. Blaine remains across the wa- 
ter, with apparently improved health. The 
name of Gen. Sheridan is being more frequent- 
ly mentioned for the republican nomination. It 
is urged that he combines sufficient ability for 
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the position, with freedom from all party cliques, | 


and a war record that will arouse much enthu 
siasm and catch the soldier’s vote. 
Pilot also urges his nomination and election be- 
cause of the liberalizing effect which the election 
of a Roman Catholic to the presidency would 
have. 
crats which causes many republicans to dis- 
trust of Roman Catholicism. The Pilot urges 
that this is unjust and that the election by repub- 
licans of a man like Sberidan would go far 
towards removing the prejudices of one class of 
citizens toward another. 

Civil service refurm and President Cleveland’s 
attidude towards it continue to be much dis- 
cussed by the party papers. The republican 
press almost without exception teaches that the 
president is insincere. The independents and 
mugwumps believe that his intentions are all 
right but that his backbone isn’t inflexibl® 
enough to stem the tide of Higgins-ism that de- 
mands spoils for the victors.—Meanwhile the 
Massachusetts democratic state committee has 
appointed a committee to ascertain why so many 
republicans are retained in office. 





AN APPROPRIATE NAME. 

While in Florida last winter I noticed signs 
in the provision stores reading ‘‘ Fresh Jersey 
Cow Butter.” This struck me as peculiar and 
inquiring its meaning was told that it was to 
distinguish it from an article called ‘‘ Bull But- 
ter.” I did not inquire what that was but in- 
stantly saw the appropriateness of the name as 
applied to oleomargarine. It is principally 
made from tallow and the majority of the tal- 
low comes from the male animals. The stuff is 
called Bull Butter everywhere in California. 

RAN¥FORD WORTHING. 





PERSONAL. 

Senator Frye of Maine has returned from 
Europe. 

Bishop Perry of Iowa has been elected lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. Cleveland gave a public reception at 
Marion Monday evening. 

United States Senator Riddleberger of Vir- 
ginia was committed to jail and fined $2.00 by 
local magistrate for contempt of court. He 
was afterward rescued by a party of friends. 





KIND WORDS. 

An Exeter, N. A. subscriber writes: “I have 
taken the New ENGLAND FARMER every year 
but two since it was published, and like it better 
every year; could not do without it.” 

The potato edition of the New ENGLAND 
FARMER is said to have been so complete, nat- 
ural and lifelike that the potato bugs have been 
mashed on it —East Boston Free Press. 





IN GENERAL. 
Another rumor of the death of Stanley 
African explorer has been received. 


the 


A train was derailed at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday while rounding a curve at full 
speed. A dozen or more people were killed and 
nearly fifty were seriously injured. 

Justice has been vindicated in Chicago by 
the prompt conviction of the eleven ‘‘boodlers”’ 
who have been tried together. Seven of them 
were sentenced to imprisonment for two years 
and four to pay fines of $1,000 each. 

The cornerstone of the Bennington battle 
monument was laid Tuesday with imposing 
masonic ceremonies in the presence of a large 
gathering, including the governors of Vermont 
and Massachusetts. 

The farmers of Wayland and other towns on 
the Sudbury river have suffered much damage 
to their hay crops by the Boston water board 
flooding their meadows with waste water from 
Meadow pond, Natick. 

Sporting matters continue to occupy much 
space in the daily papers. The Boston base 
ball nine is playing very poorly and has this 
week dropped from the third to the fourth posi 
tion in the league list. There have been several 
yacht races in all of which America’s represen- 
tative in the approaching international race has 
easily surpassed all competitors. The Thistle 
which is to represent the British side of the con- 
test has safely crossed the ocean and is now in 
New York. 


Some remarkably good work is being done 
on the trotting track this year, and if the indi- 
cations are not deceptive, another stride in the 
direction of a record of two minutes will be 
made before the snow flies. All the great trot- 
ters are doing well, and a great many unknown 
horses are getting fame and low records. Up- 
wards of one hundred additions have already 
been made to the 2.30 list this summer, prior to 
July 1, about seventy-five of which were .trot- 
ters. There have been but two trotters added 
to the 2 20 list so far, but now that the grand 
circuit has opened, a liberal crop is expected. 

The daily papers during the past week have 
announced the destruction of an unusual num- 
ber of farm buildings. Erastus Haven’s barn 
in Dudley Mass., was burned last week with 
contents, no insurance. The explosion of a 
kerosine lantern caused the destruction of Solo- 
mon Reynold’s barn in Norrigewock Me., with 
90 tons of hay. Ruel Williams of Skowhegan, 
Me., lost 2 barns and 25 tons of hay Saturday, 
without insurance. The farm house of Alpheus 
Dorr of Dayton, Me., was burned Tuesday. 
The farm buildings of B. H. Chandler of Ripley, 
Me., were burned Tuesday with 40 tons of hay. 


The Boston | 


The large mass of Catholics are demo- | 








Recent deaths: A. T. Barron of White Moun- 
tain hotel fame died Tuesday at the Twin 
Mountain house, aged 74 years. Isaac Sweetser, 
for 35 years an insurance president, died sudden- 
ly Monday, aged 75 years. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1887. 


State, &c. 


American Institute, . New York, 
Canada Exposi’on .. Kae esd - 
Connecticut State, .. Meriden, 
Illinois, . ‘ 
Illinois Fat Stock Show, ¢ bicene, _ 
Indiana,... . Indians apolis, . 
New Jersey, - « « Waverly, 
Nat'l Ag’l E xpo’ on, Kans. ( ‘ity, Se pt. 
Maine State, ..... Lewiston, 
New England Agricul- 

tural Society,. . . Worcester, . 
New York,... . . . Rochester, . 
Pennsylvania, « « . Philadelphia, 
Vermont State,. . . . Burlington, . 


County and Local. 
MAINE. 


Androscoggin Ag’! and Horticultural 
Society, Lewiston,. . . Oct. 
Aroostook Co., . - Houlton, .. . Sept. 
Aroostook, North, . . Presque Isle, . Sept. 
Capital Grange Fair, . Augusta, - Sept. 

Cumberland Farmers Club, Cumber- 

land - 21, 22 
Farm’s & Mech’ s Club, Bridgton, e « «Oct. : il, 12 
Eastern Maine,... . Bangor,. . Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Franklin Co.,. . . Farmington, . Oct, 4-6 
Gray Park Ass’n, «Gray, «sese - 20-22 
Harrison Farm. Club, Harrison, c 5, 6 
Kennebec Co., . . . . Readfield Cor., . Se pt. 27-29 
Kennebec, North, - Waterville, » Sept. 27, 26 
Knox, - Warren, . . . . Sept. 27-30 
Lincoln Co., . .. . « Damariscotta, . Oct. 464 
Oxford Co., South Paris,. . Sept. 27-29 
Ossipee Valley,. .. .Cornish, . . . . Sept. 13-15 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, - Sept. 27-29 
Penobscot, North, . . Lee, Sept. 29, 30 
Penobscot & Aroostook, Patten, . . Sept. 25, 26 
Piscataquis West, .. Monson, . . . . Sept. 28, 29 
Sagadahoc, Topsham, .. . Oct. 11-13 
Somerset Central, .» Skowhe gan, » « Sept. 20-22 
Waldo North, Unity,.. + « Oct. 5, 6 
Washington Central, . Machias, - « Sept. 21, 22 
Washington West, . “Cherryfield, 


A. . Sept. 27, 28 
York Co., - » » Biddeford, . . . Sept. 27-29 


ree 28-Dec. 3 
«Oct. 5-17 
- Sept. 13-16 
. Sept. 24-30 
» Nov. 8-18 
» Sept. 19-24 
. Sept. 19-23 

15-Nov. 1 
- Sept. 6-9 


Aug. 30-Sept-2 
- Sept. 8-14 
. Sept. 5-17 
. Sept. 12-16 


445 
29, 30 
13-15 
29, 30 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap Co., . .. + » Laconia,. 
Grafton Co., Piymouth,. . 
Grantham, Warren .. 
Grange, . Tilton, 
Kearsarge,. . 0 « o Warner, . .\s 


« Sept. 
. Sept. 
+ . Sept. 21, 12 

Sept. 13-15 
« Sept. 2:, 22 


6-9 
27-30 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury & Salisbury, Newburyport, . 
Barnstable, . . - Barnstable, , « Sept. 27, 28 
Berkshire, Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 13, 14 
Berkshire’ North, . . . North Adams, . Sept, 20-22 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . - Sept. 27, 28 
Bristol - - Taunton, .. . ®ept. 27, 29 
Deerfield Valley, . . . Charlemont, » Sept. 15, 16 
Dukes, ... . . West Tisbury, . Oct. 4-6 
Essex, ..... . . » Peabody, sept. 27, 28 
Franklin,. ... . . « Greenfield, » Sept. 29, 30 
Hampden, 2000 6 We Springfle ld, Sept. a 22 
Hampden East,. . . . Palmer, .. . . Sept. 
Hampshire,. ..... Amherst, - Sept. 2 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 
Northampton, - Oct. 
Highland, .... . . Middlefield, . . Sept. 7 
Hingham, ; aes . Hingham, - « . Sept. 2 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 2 
Housatonic, ... . » Gt. Barrington, Sept. 2 
Hillside, Cummington, . Sept. 27, 
Massachusetts Hort’l . Boston, - Sept. 13, 
Marshfield, . « Marshfield, - Sept. 
Martha’s Vineyard, . . West Tisbury, . Oct. . 
Middlesex, .. .. » «Concord, » Sept. 27, 
Middlesex, North, . Lowell, . - Sept. 2 
Middlesex. Mechanics, Lowell, . . Oct. 
Middlesex, South, - Framingham, . Sept. : 
Nantucket, « « « » Nantucket, - Sept. 7 
Plymouth, . nn Na . Sept. 21, 2 
Union, Blandford, » Sept. 
Upton Farm. Club,. . Upton,.... .Se pt. 
Worcester, Worcester, . Sept. 6, 
Worcester, North, . Fitchburg, - Sept. 27, 
Worcester, Northwest, Athol, . .. . . Sept. 20,2 
Worcester, South, : Sturbridge, « - Sep*. 15, 
Worcester, West, ..Barre,... . . Sept. 29,3 


Oct. 4, 5 


VERMONT. 


Brattleboro, . . Oct. 

. St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 2 

- Burlington, - Sept. 12 16 
Chittenden Co., - Colchester, Aug. 31-Se p rt. 
Dog River Valley, ..Northfield, .. Sept. 27 
Franklin, ......St. Albans, . . . Sept. “2 
Halifax, Halifax, ... . Oct. 6 
Poultney Industrial, . Poultne + Oct. 4-6 
Rutland Co., " Rutland, » . Sept. 20, 22 
White River Junction, ones « «Sept. 20-22 
Windham, Newfane - - Sept. 21, 22 
Winooski Valley, ..Waterbury, . . Sept. 14-17 
World’s, Tunbridge, . Oct. 44 


Brattleboro, 
Caledonia o 
Champlain Valley, . 


CONNECTICUT. 
- Berlin, sept. 2B 


Berlin, . ° 
» - » Bristol, . . Sept, 26-Oct. ! 
° » «- Ost. 6 


Bristol, 
Chester, 
Clinton, 
Danbury,. . 
East Granby,. .. . 
Fairfield Co.,.... 
Farmin - andl Valley, 
Guilfor eevee 
Harwinton, ee 
Killingworth, . 
Madison,. ..-. 
Middlesex, 
New London Co., 
New Milford,. . . 
Rockville, 

Stafford, .... 
Southington, .... 
Tolland Co., 

Un» n (Monroe, &c.,) . 


- Chester, 
- »Clinton, . .. . Oct. 1] 
- Oct. 4-8 


- Danbury, .. 
- East Granby, 
- Norwalk, .. 
- Collinsy ille > 
Guilford, 

» » » Harwinton, 
. . Killingworth, 
« « » Madison,. . 
o « oe Chester, . . « o Ost. 6 
» Norwich, .. . Sept. 20-22 
. New Milford,Se pt. 30, Oct. 1 
Rockville, . . . Oct 

. Stafford Springs, Oct. 

- Southington, . Sept. 27-2! 
Rockville, . . . Oct. 
Huntington, . Sept. ‘ 
Watertown, - Watertown, . . Sept. : 
Westbrook, Westbrook, . . Oct. 
Willimantic Far. Club, Willimantic, _—_ 27 
Windham Co., . .. . Brooklyn, . . 
Woodbridge and Bethany, Ww codbrid as 
Woodstock, .... Woodstock, ' 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 

Industry, ... «+. + Providence,. . Sept. 
Washington, ... . ». W. Kingston, . Sept. 
Woonsocket, .. .. . Woonsocket, . Sept. 


NEW YORK. 


Alleghany, eeeeves Cuba, a a Sept. J 
Chautauqua + « » Jamestown . . Sept. 
Genesee, ...... . Batavia, .. . Sept. 2 
Jefferson,...... . Carthage, . Sept. 

Li ingston, oe 6 6 ete Geneseo, so et. , 
Oneida, . . + +++ + «Rome, . Sept. 1% 
Onondaga,..... . . Syracuse,. . . Sept. : 
Ontario,. .... .. . Canandaigua, . Sept. ‘ 
Oswego,.. e « « «e Mexico, - - Sept. 2 
Saratoga, . - Ballston Springs, E ) 
Seneca, .« « . +» Waterloo, . Sept. 27--° 
Steuben, Hornellsville, Aug. 29-Sept. « 
St. Lawrence, Canton,. . . . Sept. 15 

CANADA, ETC. 


Addington, ......Newburgh,..Oct. ° 
Lincoln Co.,. . . . « . Smithville,Ont.,Oct. % ¢ 
Northern Exhibition, , Walkerton, Ont., Oct. 4 
Peninsular Fair, Kent Co., Chatham, 02! ts 

Sept. 26-- 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Bent. 13-16 
Central Exhibition, - Guelph, Ont., Sept. 20-2 
WE. S's aie 0 6 . Lindsay, Ont., Sept. 20-22 
Yarmouth, «2.4. + . Nova Scotia, . Oct. °C 
York, «s+... Toronto, ..Sept. &* 


- Sept. 13-16 
- Sept. 21, 22 
- Sept. 18 
+ « OC.. 

- Sept. 

» Oct. 13 


pt. 25 


Sept. 14, 15 


19-23 
13-15 
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Che Markets. 








For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, Aug. 17. 


“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 








[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussEvL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 
38 & #0, Beef, Pork, Lard and Hams; CRossBy, 
Bros. & Co., Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 
and Vegetables; SHaTvUCK & JonEs, No. 128, 
Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDOON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
Square, Fruit & Nuts; Cops, BaTEs & YERXA, 
No. 6 &§ F. H. Square, @roceries.| 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 25 @. 85 

Nutmegs .. @. 75 

Mace @. 65 
Starch— 


lour— 

, Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 550 
St. Louis .5 00 @ 5 25 

Tea— Satin gloss bh @. 

Oolong « +35 @- 75 | Silver gloss . @. 

Japan. . -35 @. 75 Crown polish @. 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 |Crackers— 
Hyson, best . @- 9 | Boston. ¥ bh. @. 

Coffee— Butter. ..10 @. 
Old Gov. Java @. 35 Oyster... 6 @. 
Bio,. . + »-2%@. B lot....7@- 

Molasses— Cereals— 

Porto Rico, gal Oat m’l #b. 344. 
45 @ Hominy... “ 
Corn meal .2 @. 
Remeal .. @. 
« rushed wheat @ 
Buckwheat . 

Jellies, in glass 8 

Jame,in glass 20 

i Honey, comb, b 

Mustard, .. 

Horsford’s Pre 

Tapioca ¥ b 

Sago, #b. 

Sea Moss, ¥ 

Rice, ¥ tb .7 

Allspice..+ @- Saleratus, ¥ hb 6 @. 

Pepper . -30@.- Cream Tartar, b @. 

Domestic Fruits and Berries. 


—ypk 35 @. 40 | Peaches, bk 1J50 @ 250 
Apa, oD 8  * 12 California, [dz @ . 50 
Blackberries, 15 @. 18 |Pears, . ..100 @ 200 
Blueberries, 18 @. 15 California,dz @. 50 
Melons,Sou’n20 @. 35 | Peach, qt can 16 @. 20 

Native. .15 @. 50 
Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15@. 
Castana, # h 12 @. 15 | Prunes, ¥ b -8@. 
Citron, # hb .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’sbi6 @. 
Dates, ¥ b .10 @. 15 Valencias, bh 8 @. 
Figs, ¥ i . +15 @. 30 | Muscatels,b10 @. 
Filberts, # th 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 Naples, ... ‘ 
Oranges, #dz25 @. 50 | Zante cur’nts,10 @ . 
Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 
Vegetables. 

eans, ¥ pk . 50 @. 60 ;Oaions, pk .35 @. 40 
a otring, es .25 @. 40 | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Beets, @pk .. @. 25 | Potatoes, pk 25 @. 30 
Cabbages,ea 8 @. ¥ bbl . .225 @ 2 37 
Carrots, pk... @. Squashes— 
Corn,green,dz 20 @. arrow,¥b @. 3 
Cucumbers,ea @. Summer, ea. @. 5 
Egg plant, ea 20 @. Tomatoes, b 8 @. 10 
Lettuce, Whd. @. Turnips,pk . @. 35 
Mint, bch,..- @- 5 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

utter, ¥ b— Cheese, #? B.15 @. 16 
at . 30 @. 35 Brie,each,. . @. 25 

Creamery, . 28 @. 30 Neufchatel,ea @. 5 

Prime tub, . 22 @. 25 rene oe - 28 - = 

common, -- @- 20 ape, - . .28 @. 30 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, ¥ 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Fowls, ¥ bh .18 @. 20 mony 1 @. 75 
Green Ducks . @ 20 |Turkeys, WB 18 @. 20 

Geese, - a ere @. 20 

Meats--Fresh. 

Mutton— 

legs, ¥ B -. 165 

fore qr, # b & 

chops, ¥ & . 17 


Cienfuegos . @ 
Syrup. . -50 @. 
New Orleans @. 
ooking . « + . 
Maple Syrup# @ 1 


REBo 


ugar— 
. Sranulated tb 


& 
®2O2S8288808 


6 
Powdered.-+ @ 
Crushed «+ @ 
@ 
a 
@ 


Yellow . + «4h 
Spices— 
Cassia, 7B . 
Cloves «ee 


ed 
Buses sy 


— ad 


aS 


RSER anus SE 


~ 
aoe 








Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 25 @. 28 
Round do. . 14 @. 16 
Rump do .25 @. 28 
Rib, roast .12 @. 20 hasiet,ea. .6 
Chuck rib. .6 10 | Pork, ¥ b— 

10 Roast&steak10 

Suet, 7b... .6 
. 20 |Tallow,¥b .5 
- 12 | Veal, hind qr 15 
9 fore Qresees 
10 loins, ...15 


Smoked, &c. 


Smoked, ¥ 20 
Tongues, ¥ & 12 


alan 
on 


= of 


Coonan 


yur 


Tried, 


Meats--Salt, 


Pork, ag F . : = 
Baoon, ¥ . ‘Jn 
nould Smoked, ea 87 


Shoulders— 
Smoked,h. @. 10 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ & 
Corned, b- @. 9% |Sausage,¥b. 
Salt, Wb .. @. 10 Bologna, ¥ & . 
Beef, corned, 6 @. 10 |Tripe,¥& . 8 @. 1 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry, #®.8 @. 10, Salt, ¥kit350 @ 500 
Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 Lobster,Wb.. @. 12 
Green turtle,¥h @. 18 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Halibut,em, ¥ hb @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 
Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. tb 20 @ . §25 
Scaled, ¥ box @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— pickled «+ @. 124 
Salt,each .10 @. 25 |Salmontrout . 


Fish--F resh. 


Bass,striped,b17 @. 20 | Frogs legs, dz. 
Blue fish, b .18 @. 25 | Haddock, ¥ Bb. 
Butter fish, bh . @. 12 | Halibut, ¥ bh 15 
Cod, Wb ..- @- §& |Laketrovt,b. 
pickled, ¥ th. @. 8 | Mackerel, ea 12 
tengues,?@ib. @. 15 Spanish, lb . 
liver oil, pt 25 @. 55 | Perch, th doz 
Crabs,. «eee 125 |Salmon, bh. . 25 
Cusk, VW Bb... . 8 |Sword fish,th . 
Eels, ¥ bh «ee . 16 | White fish, b 
Flounders, Bb . : - 


ork 
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WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


What we have said about the general business 
situation for the past few weeks can be repeated as 
applying to things now. Business generally is 
very good for the season, and is improving as 
cooler weather comes on. 

Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St., N. Y., writes us under date of Aug. 16th: ‘‘The 
market for the week opens unusually quiet, but 
weather being somewhat cooler we therefore have 
every reason to expect a more active trade later in 
the week.”’ 

Apples.—Apples are in liberal receipt and good 
apples are in excellent demand. The wholesale 
prices range from $1.50@§$3.00 ¥ bbl. according to 
quality and kind. 

New York: Market on apples remains steady 
and selling Muiden Blush and Dutchess of Olden- 
burgh from $2.25@82.50 # bbl., orange and Nyack 
pippins $1.75@82.00. 

Ashes—4ic for pots and 6c # bb for pearls. 

Barley.—Prices remain the same 73@75c ¥ 
bushel. 

Beans.—Trade has been moderate, and prices 
are unchanged. The demand continues in a uni- 
form plan. The new crop promises to be very good. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pon 
$1 80@1 90 # bush; choice N. Y. large ar ed 
do $175@ —; small Vt. hand-picked pea $1 95@ 
200; choice screened $1 50@1 70; hand-picked and 
marrow medium $1 80@1 85; choice inproved yellow 
eyes $145@150; red kidney $1 65@1 70. Jobbing 
prices 10c higher. 

New York; Beans—There’s a better feeling in 
the market on beans, and choice medium selling at 
$1,75. Marrow $1,85 to $1,90. White kidney $1,- 
80; red $1,7u. 

Beef, Fresh—The prices of beef are regulated 
by the dressed beef brand of the business, and the 
burning of Armour’s establishment in Chicago has 
reduced the supply and advanced prices particu- 
larly the retail on choice cuts. Speaking of the 
influence of dressed beef on the market, one 
large butcher who deals only in Brighton beef telis 
us that the receipts of dressed beef are to eastern 
slaughtered as ten to one. We quote steers, 64 
@s8c # &; hind quarters 10@12c; fore-quarters 
33944; rumps, 12@13c; rounds 74@8c; loins 15@21. 

Beef, Packed—The market for barrel beef 
does not change much. 

We quote $8@10 # bbl; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 17706 pkgs 
and 1390 boxes. Last weeks receipts§17 994 pkgs 
and 1728 boxes. 

The market continues firm. The advance of 
the past few weeks have been well maintained 
and another hitch upward has been made, and 27 
cents is the top round-lot asking pri-e for fancy 
hortherncreamery. But very little change hands 
at that price, Indeed at 26 cents which is the to 
quotation sales are very moderate. The hig 
prices have made trade quiet, as all the jobbers 
and retailers prefer to do a hand to mouth kind of 
business at current quotations. The future of the 
market is something about which we find much 
difference of opinion. The Boston Journal’s re- 
porter says: As the weather grows cooler and the 
absentees return t. their homes, the higher figure 
willbe more firmly established. In fact, buyers 
Must not be surprised if fresh-made butter in Sep- 
tember goes up to 30 cents in large lots. This opin- 
lon we find sharply combatted by conservative 
dealers, who feel that speculation has much to do 
with the pr sent advance, and that in the nature 
of things a yeaction must be onpesto’s particular- 
ly when rec€nt rains at the we t increase the sup- 
ply. They say that we were just right last week 
‘n advising caution. On the other hand equally 
prominent dealer: take the bull side and point to 
the way the market is cleaned up as to substantiate 
their claim that there will be no reaction. They say 
that the market has not been as bear for five years 





and that it can absorb larger suppiies without weak- 
ening. It is a fact that not only is gilt-edged butter 
always in limited supply, but that low grades are 
now well used up. This unquestionably gives an 
elemext of strength and confidence. 

We quote best northern and New York creamery 
26@27c; best western creamery 25@26c; best New 
England dairy aod creamery extra firsts 21@24; 
dairy good to choice 20@22c; fancy imitation 
creamery 19@21c; choice fresh factory 16@17. 

In Elgin butter is firm at 27c. In C>icago it is 
firm at 25@27c, In St. Albans, Vt., selections 
stead at 23@25c; general price 20@21c. 

New York: Strictly choice grades of dairy but- 
ter scarce and selling from 25@26c; creamery 24@ 
26c; good 21@28c; ordinary 15@16c. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 7585 boxes, 
and 0 barrels, against 5644 boxes and 0 barrel 
last week. 

Trade is quiet but prices are firm and higher. 
10@11kc is the top ones for actual sales, but 
some holders are asking 12c and will probably get 
it judging from the tone of the New ‘York state 
and Montreal market. The Utica Herald says: 
“The probability is that cheese will reach flood 
tide this week, and may possibly recede somewhat 
hereafter, At the present time and for some weeks 
past the English retailers have been and are stock 
ing up, so that they may not be withou cheese in 
the fall as they were last year. Ina week or ten 
days more this process will be complete, and the 
country dealers in England will have obtained 
their supply. fhen perhaps the same thing wiil 
occur that took place when our home trade be- 
came stocked up about the latter part of June last. 
Should the same result follow when the Eoglish re 
tailers get stocked for the fall, it would leave the 
business in a bad condition. There are, however, 
some strong suporting points this season. The make 
of Wisconsin and of northern Illinois, the heaviest 
producing points in the west, will be almost 
nothieg for the summer and fail, on account of the 
fearful drought that has ravaged the country. 
Canada also has experienced more or less of a 
drought. Takiug the whole cheese producing area 
of the United Sta es and Canada together, there is 
every probability that it will produce as much 
cheese as it did last year. It will hardly be an 
average year.”’ 

We quote Northern choice at 114@12c; Ohio 
choice, 1/4@1lc.; off lots, 8@19c; northern sage, 
lle. Jobbing prices, 4c higher. 

In Liverpool: 57 shillings # cwt. 

New York: Market shows a slight advance and 
fancy stock worth from 114@11}c; prime to good 
10A@llic. - 

Coal.—There is no change in the coal trade this 
week. 

The retail prices are as follows: Egg and 
furnace $5 25@575 stove and nut, $5 50@5 75, 
— stove, $6 00@6 25 Franklin stove, $7 50 
G7 75. 

The wholesale market at shipping port: stove is 
quoted at $3 95@4 25; egg at $3 75@3 85. 

Coffee.—The market is unchanged. 

We quote: Rio, 17,@20}c # bh; Java 23, @24hc; 
other brands 254@29c; Mocha 25@26ic. 

Corn and Corn Meal.—The corn market 
has been firm all the week, although a little easier 
Tuesday with supplies light and many rumors of 
ruin t» the crop from Western drought. 

We quote high mixed 55@56c; yellow, 55@56c: 
mixed 54@55c; corn meal $2 30@2 90: granulated 
$2 85@3 00; bag meal $1@1 05. 

Eges.—Receipts of the week 9352 cases, 47 
bbls, 182 boxes. Last week’s receipts 9600 cases 
393 barrels, 2 boxes. 

Eggs are a little firmer but quotations are un- 
changed. There is a wide range of prices on com- 
mon eggs according to quality. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 17@18c. 
Western 14@154c; Cape and near by eggs sell for 
184@19c; provincial, 154@16c. 

ew York: There is a liberal supply in the mar- 
ket today, but strictly fresh stock in demand and 
selling from 16 to 174c; fancy white leghorns 
20 to 25c. 


Fish.—The demand has been very fair, with 
receipts on the whole somewhat light. The re- 
ceipts of codfish at Gloucester last week were the 
largest ever known. The demand for boneless, as 
well as whole fish, has been very large. 

Dry and pickled : cod, | bank 4 25@4 50; pickled 
bank, $3 75@4 00 #qtl; eorges $4 25@4 50; pol- 
lock, $2 25@300; mackerel, Nol, # bbl $16@23; 
No 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@1075; herring No.1 
¥ box, 9@1l6c; pickled, bbl, $4 00@6 50; California 
salmon $16 # bol. Canned mackerel $1 10@1 50 per 
doz; canned lobsters per doz $1 55@165. Clams— 
50c ¥ gal.; oysters, 95c@$1 25, 

Flour and Wheat.—Western millers are 
bearish on the wheat situation desiring to buy as 
low as possible. 

A better request for flour is noted and the trade 
is hopeful for better times. 

If the firmer feeling does not put prices above 
what dealers want to handle it at, trade will 
doubtless improve. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 35@3 25; extras, $3 15@4 00; Minn. 
bakers $4 00@450; winter wheat stra:ght and 
rollers $4 15@465; patents $450@515; $4 00@ 
440 Mich. stone. Canada flour $4 50@4 60. 

Fruit and Berries.—Trade in foreign fruits 
continues unchanged with prices the same as last 
week. We quote bananas at $l@4 # bunch; or- 
anges $3 506500 # box. Lemons $3@6 ¥ box. 
Pineapples are most gone, selling at 12@25c, and 
melons at 18@25. We also quote peanuts 5a@6}c; 
dates 5@5ic, and figs ¥4@134c. 

The berry business has begun to decline some- 
what and there are fewer to be seen about the mar- 
ket, and prices are higher. Blueberries sell at 10@ 
124c # quart, huckleberries 8@11c and blackberries 
at 10@15c. 

Other fruits appear in abundance. Peaches are 
arriving daily but not in large quantities. The 

uality varies greatly and prices are all the way 
rom $1 to $4 # basket. Grapes are plenty at 4a@7c 
aceording to quaiity. Pears are also plenty and 
dull, many being over ripe aud soft. Bartletts and 
Clapp’s Favorites sell at $1@z # box. The Califor- 
nia fruit commands very good prices. 

New York: We note grapes, melons, also 
peaches, in heavier supply, but with cooler weather 
and coasumptien large we look for fair prices to be 
maintained, Delaware grapes 15@18c ¥ tb, Con- 
cords 6@8c, Ives 4@5c, Hudson River Champion’s 
8@l/c. Huck'eberries 6@8c ¥ quart, Blackberries 
very scarce and worth from 8@10c ¥ quar:. Musk- 
melons in very large supply and prices somewhat 
lower, and selling from $1 00@2 50% bbl. Water- 
melons, Jersey Gems, $14@17 # 100. Bartlett 
pears $3 50@4 40 ¥ bbl, Clapp’s Favorite $3@4, other 
varieties $2@3. Peaches in very light supply and 
tancy fruit selling at extreme prices; Delawares 
$1 50@2 0v & basket, Jersey 75cq@l 50. 

Hay and Straw.—104 car loads were re- 
ceived. With the decrease of receipts prices be- 
come firmer, ann $19 is the top price for extra hay 
although there has not been enough sold at this 
figure to establish a quotation. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 50; fair to good, $15@ 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $12@14; east swale , $10@ 
11: Rye straw, choice, $1400—; oat straw, 8@ 
8 59. 

New York: Hay 65 to 95c, latter for prime, old 
hay, which is very scarce. 
ing to qua.ity. 

Hides and Leather—The general feeling is 
healthy, with a favorable outlook. 

Sole, hemlock, 21@224c for choice and common 
damaged and poor 14@19c; Union 29@30c; Rough 
choice 23426c; light 234,@25c; others, 23@24c; belt 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 30@35c. Fin- 
tshed, first quality, buff and grain, 15@18c; glove, 
12@15c; wax, 15@17c; brogan 17@20c; kip 17@ 
20c; calf skins, 70@80c. New England hides green 
salted 6 to 10, spring lamb, each 50@75, calf, 7@8, 
wool skins, 1.00@1.50. Buenos Ayres, Montevideo 
and Rio Grande, dry, 174@184. 

Honey.—Honey 9 to 12c ¥ tb; fancy single 
comb 18c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. 

Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent ; old papers jc; 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old brass 7c; old 
iron Aelo; old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 
2 to 3hc. 

Lumber.—The market continues fairly satis- 
factory. Usual yardo ders of southern piue are 
worth $20@26. 

M olasses—Prices remain for Porto Rico, 21@40c. 
Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 21@24 cts; New 
Orleans, 45@48 fancy grades 55@60c. 

Meal.—Rye, 68@70c; oat, $5 10@5 50. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $18@18.50; spring 
$17@18; middlings $17@20; cotton seed meal in 
sacks $25@26. 

Mutton and Veal.—The trade continues 
about the same. 

We quote choice peer Eastern lambs, 9@10c; 
poorto good, 7@sc; spring lambs 11@l5c; extra 
mutton 9@lic; Chicago do 7@9c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 7@9 cents; fair to good 7@8c. 

New York. Choice dressed veals worth from 8 
to 10c; fair to good 6 to 74c. Live spring lambs 54 
to 7ike. 

Oats.—There was considerable activity in oats 
Tuesday but the market is a little irregular. On 
the whole easier although prices are a little more 
than a week ago. The quotations are: No. 1 white 
and barley oats, 40@414 c.; fancy clipped oats, 41 
@42c; No. 2 white, 38@39 c; No 3 white, 37@38c; 
No. 1 mixed, 37@38 c; No. 2 mixed, 36}@37} c. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 2181 pkgs, against 1621 

last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes l4c. 
- @i1.—Linseed oil 47@54; whale crude 34, refined 
39@43; Sperm, winter, 77; Sperm bleachea 82; 
sperm crude 70; Lard winter, ex 56@56}; Nos. 
1 37@42; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 50@70; Fish oils 25@37; 
Cotton seed, crude 33@35; refined 44@50; Olive 
oil 78@80 cents # gal; Refined kerosene 6@7c ¥ 
gal; extra 9@10c; naphtha 9@10 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—tTrade is very good for this 
season of the year at unchan prices. 

Prices range from $16 50@15; lard in tierces 74@ 
8c; es 7h@sie; hams 114@12ic; boneless 
bacon 10@1lic; smoked shoulders 84@¥c; fresh ribs 
94@10c ; dressed hogs 6] to 7ic. 

Potatoes.—The supply is moderate, with a 
good demand and prices are firm at $2 22@2 37 oc- 
casional off lots are disposed of at $2. 

New York: Choice early rose and hebrons are 
selling today from $1 62 to$175 per bbl. Sweet 
petetons from Virginia verp firm and choice stock 
eld at from $8 50 to $4 per bbl. 

New York: Russian turnips $1 00 per bbl; toma 
toes $1 25 to $150 per bushel. Onions, red, $2 to 
$2 50 per bbl; yellow $8. Corn $1 to $1 50 per 100. 
Choice cabbage scarce and worth from $6 to $7 a 
100. Lima_beans $1 75 to $2 per bag. 


Straw 45 to 65, accord- | 





Poultry and Game.—Poultry is in good de- 
mand so that the prices are maintained in spite of 
alarge supply: It would not take much, however, 
to break the market. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
. uk 14 cts; Western iced 10@12 cents; chickens 

8@22. 

New York. Live poultry continues in heavy re- 
ceipt and fowls bring from 11 to 12c; chickens 18 
to l4c. Ducks 60 to 75c per pair. Game, wood- 
cock $107 to $125 per pair; tame squabs $2 to 
$2 25 per dozen. 


Rye.—The market is unchanged at 68@65c. 


Soap.—Prices "aad box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv- 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $390; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $480; 
Good Will, $4 15; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 


Sugar.—The market is quiet but firm. We quote 
fair to good refining at 44@5 cents, and centrifugal 
at5 518 cents for 96 deg. test. Refined powdered at 
6} cents; granulated at 6 1-6 cents and coffee crush. 
ed at 43 @5§ cents # tb as to quality. 

Salt.—Turk’s Island, ¥ hhd, $2 25; coarse per 
bag 95c. Liverpool fine per sack $1 35; coarse-fine 
80c; mineral salt per ton $12; ground rock salt, 20 
pound boxes, 17c; 10 pound boxes llc; 5 pound 7c. 

Seed.—Corrected weekly by C. H. Thompson & 
Co.Boston. 

Timothy # bush, 45 ba, 

Fairto good ..eseeeeeee 

Prime . . ] . . . . . *e . . . 

Selected or choice Northern .. 
Red tops per sack 50 ths. 

Western ee @ 8 0 0 

New Jersey... sees 
Clover per b. 

Oo Oo . . . see . . . . . . . 

Michigan ...°* * 

0 ee ree 

White Dutch . . . . . . . . . 

Alsike ee ¢ se 6 6 eo 6 6 

Lucerne or Alfalfa ...... 


ee + » « $1 90@2 00 
ee eo e 6 S215@2 2 
és 6 os & Oe 
eese ese SkC 


Hungarian per bush, 48 ibs . ° 
German Millet per bush, 50 & 

Common Tu Reaver 2 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 tbs. 


Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 tbs . . . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 ths . . 


Spices—Cassia # b 606+: cloves, 24@25c; gin- 
ger, 44@5; pimento, 44@5c; black pepper, 164@20c; 
nutmegs, 63@70. 

Starch.—The demand slightly improved. The 
quotations are: Corn starch 24@25c; potato 3§@3jc- 

Tallow.—Country tallow has only a slow sale 
for 14@2 cents for rough and 34@4 cents for ren- 
dered. It must be choice to reach these quota- 
tions. 

TWeas.— Formosa 15@20c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50 
@60c; Japan 16@40c; Amoy 14@24c. 

Truck.—The supply is ample for the demand, 
except cabbages which are very scarce. Business 
is good and large quantities of stuff are being 
moved. We quote beans 81 00@1 25 # bush; beets 
50@60c ¥ bush; cabbages scarce and higher at $9 
@12 ¥ 100; carrote 87c # bush; green corn lower 
and dull at $1 00@1 25 # bush; cucumbers luwer 
at 50@75c ¥ 100; lettuce lower at 20@25c # doz; 
onions $3 35@3 50 ¥ barrel; summer squash 25@ 
30c # doz—$100 # bbl; marrow squash $1 25@ 
150 # bbl; turnips higher at 75c@1 00 # bushel. 

Wool.—There is a much better feeling in the 
market, and dealers look forward to a more active 
demand at present quotations, although some in- 
dulge in the customary grumbling. All kinds of 
wool are feeling the improved condition of affairs, 
hut the price at which Michigan and other fine 
fleeces can be bought seems to make those wools 
cheaper than other kinds comparatively. No 
lower prices are anticipated and manufacturers 
stand ready to lay in supplies, and, as their stocks 
are reduced, they will probably be free purchasers 
for a protracted a Woolen goods are moving 
more freely, although no better prices are being 
obtain-d. All our dealers congratulate themselves 
on the condition of affairs. ost of them stand 
ready to sell at to day’s prices, but there are others 
who are unwilling or unable to do so, and it is 
from these that the greatest complaints come, 
Some dealers, also, are looking for supplies in the 
West, where large quantities of desirable wools 
are still held in the farmers’ and speculators’ 
hands, but at high prices, and to break these prices 
is the object. An unbiased view Of the situation 
leads us to the belief that we will not see any 
lower prices for the present. There is no necessity 
for a lower range of values just now. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 26c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘ta’ super 35 to 
42; ‘*b’’ super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 
oe us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

fermont 20@21c; New Hampshire ditto 20@2Ic; 
washed ditto 28@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported —— for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 








GENERAL REMARKS.—The live stock trains 
were unloaded at an early hour from all sections. 
A remarkably good number of Northern hogs found 
their way to market. One was a monster weigh- 
ing between 590 and 600 fbs. Seven cents the price 
on all good ones. 176 double-decked cars of 
Western hogs during the week; these cost upon 
arrival, considering shrinkage in transpor ation and 
all changes, from 5} to 6c live. Prices have been 
generally sustained on cattie. We thought that 
some lots of Western sold say 15c higher per cwt., 
however, owners say no change. Owners of sheep 
and lambs were disposed to be reasonable ia 
prices. Finding that butchers were disposed to pay 
within jc of last week’s rates they reluctantly let 
them be weighed. Veals are perhaps less active, 
and 5}c was called the vig rate. Nearly 1000 head 
changed hands. As the cow market was fully 
stocked and the demand checked somewhat by an 
excess supply of milk the movement was in a 
limited way. Live poultry steady in price. We 
find some new representatives from Staine this 
week handling cattle and lambs; some old hands 
at the business but new for the year 1887; they 
want a finger in the = and having stock desirable 
for market try their hand, Maine ie gradually in- 
creasing her supply of cattle at market and a fair 
demand may be expected. ; 


FOREIGN TRADE. — The movement of cattle 
across the water has for the week assumed a firm 
tone, in consequence of moderate shipments, but 
this being an incentive for exporters to increase 
the supply when they shouwld send in moderation 
will without doubt cause a decline by another ten 
days. We quote the English market at 10}@11c 
for the beef, hide and tallow, the offal not included. 
Shipments from Boston for the past week 162s cat- 
tle, all for Liverpool except 317 head for Glasgow 
on the steamer Scand-navian; 105 head by J. A. 
Hathaway, 212 head by A. N. Monroe. Steamer 
Kansas had 200 cattle for A. N. Monroe, 100 for J. 
A. Hathaway, 401 for D. H. Elliot. Steamer Vene- 
tian had 546 cattle for A. N. Monroe, 64 head for 
J. Rollinger. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 


Cattle. Sheep.Shotes. Hogs. Veais. 
This week, . . . 3,026 15,434 160 16,700 910 
Last week .. .3,210 15,282 200 21,837 1,032 
lyr ago, Aug. 18, 2,523 13,064 80 11,306 1,099 
Orses, «+«- 469 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine... «> 198 @W6iBR.Igw ses — _ 
N. Hampshire 70 296} Western . . 2,438 8,033 
Vermont .. 73 2,591; Canada... — 2,779 
Massachusetts 80 — | N. Brunswick — _ 
New York ..172 829 
Total eececsvcsesesn . 3,0 6 15,4384 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Fitchburg .1,124 4,015] Eastern ... 174 906 

Lowell .. 148 3,763| Old Colony. .— _ 

Bos. & Alb’y1,5 6,750 | On fo’t & boats 44 _ 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ —_ 

Total wseccenescsces + 3,026 15,434 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattie. Sheep. Veals. 


Maine— 

W. W. Hall . eee 16 50 22 
F.H.Coolidge ....,. 32 30 
Trafton and Wardwel 22 10 
Merrill & Libby ... 46 §1 
Mr. Littlefield .... 6 
G. E. Lincom .... 12 
Stramger. .+s«see-. 1 
I. C. Libby & Son .., 58 
Piper & Blaisdell ... 

New Hampshire— 
Aldrich & Johnson, ,, 1 1 
Breck & Wood. ..«.s-. 13 


Dow & Moulton . . 5 35 
J. ¥F. Atherton. .... 

I. B. Sargemt..... 2 
Vermont— 
Flint & Blanchard. . 17 
Coombs & Farrar 
L. W. Tinker... 
H.H. Adams ., 
A. Williamson . . 
N. K.Campbell . 
F. Kenfield ... 
Whipple & Farnham 
W.G. Townsend. 
M.G. Flanders . 
F.S. Kimball , . 
S. H. Eldred... 
A.A. Pond. . ee 


A. J. Piper. ee 
G. E. Moody .. 
French & Adams 
Dwyer & Lavene 
W. Ricker & Son 
J.B. Remick. . 
B. S. Hastings 

L. H. Frances 

G. ) A Ide , 44 . 


naecemannes “} 


J.8.Hemry ..cecses 
Scattering ...ssse-. 50 


New York— 
W. Scollans ...es0-0 135 


Pe 6 Babe 2 FT OC a 


6 
106 11 
52 





G. P. Flack & Son 44 
J. Ford 150 
J.Shirley .... 

G. W. Wears . 
E.H. Abram... . 
L. Morse. , 
W. Fisher . 
D. Fisher 
T. Fisher 


90 


eee 64 
ees 5 109 


N. K. Campbell 
B. 8. Hastings . 
W. Fisher 

F. Gosselyn 
S.H,. Jones .... 
J.L. Best ... 


Western— 
Farrell & Nagle ...«. 
Farrell & McFlynn ... 69 
H. 8. Davis fe @'S 6 16 
A.N. Monroe , ° 1346 
Hollis & Co. .. ° 6250 
G. A. Sawyer . ° 1033 
J.B.Thomas . . 250 
D. H, Elliot .. 
J. A. Hathaway 


“ge 401 
606 





BEEF CATTLE. 


The market has been well supplied with cattle, 
with no material change in values from quotations 
of last week, except a very fancy western steer 
changed hands at 5} c. As there are now more 
buyers at market, some who have not recently been 
in the habit of slaughtering, the movement was less 
tedious than many weeks market that we have notice 
ed. Grass fed New England and New York cattle 
are now being sold in small lots to suit, and at a 
range of 3@34,c. L. W. for heifers and cows, heay- 
ier steers 44 to 4} c. 

The arrivals of Western cattle via F. R. R. was 
66 car loads, or 1007 head, 123 carloads of cattle 
have been received at Brighton during the past six 
days. A part of these were for the Enelish 
steamers, but butchers could have all they wanted 
and they availed themselves of several bunches, as 
likely bullocks as any one need require for home 
slaughter. They were sold at between 44@5}c per 
lb live weight. They were well developed ripe 
steers of from 1120 to 1648 tbs apiece. 

Owners of cattle are holding out strong induce- 
ments to the slaughterer, inasmuch as they are of- 
fering very fine cattle and at a rate that competes 
with Chicago dressed beef. Butchers are begin- 
— to come again to their senses. We consider 
cattle of good quality cheap at $4 5044 60 live 
weight, as hides bring 64,@7c per bh. Tallow we 
know is rather low, but takeing into all the shrink- 
age and the hiring of an extra man to kill the beef 
of good pers I it does not stand high. 

Sales of cattle at Union market, 2 oxen, esti- 
mated to dress 1000 lbs, each at 64.c. D. W. by H. 
H. Adams. A lot of two beef heiters to dress 450 
th« each at $46. by L. Morse. 7 Heifers and cows, 
weight 6070 ths. at 34. c. L. W.7 do. weight 5500 ths. 
at $3.43. 7 do. weight 5850 ths. at 34 c. by E. H. 
Abram. 4 steers av 850 tbs. at 3jc.5 Heifers av 
900 tbs. at 34c. 5 do. av. 800 tbs at 3c., 3 do. av 
950 tbs at 3c. all live weight, by W. Scol 
lans. Sales of 68 Western steers ay 1525 ths at $5,- 
25. L. W. 50 do. ay 1459 tbs. atic. 17 doayv. 1600tbs 
at $5.10, 30do av 1500 tbs. at $5.05. 53 do. av. 1350 ths. 
at $4.85. 38 do, av 1520 tbs. at $5 15. 17 do. av 16 
48 tbs. at 54c. 10 do, av 1350 ths. at 5c. 9do. av 11- 
20Ibs. at 44. 6 do. av 1200 ths. at 44. c. by J. A. Hath- 
away. Sales of 5 Bulls av. 815 ths. at 2} c. by T. 
Fisher. 15 Steers to dress from 600 @ 900 tbs. at 64 
c. by Dow & Moulton. 2 cattle weight 3400 ths at 
4}c. L. W. by Aldrich & Johnson. 

A few sample sales of cattle at Brighton: 25 
steers, av 1260 ths, at $4.40; 15 do, av 1420 bbs, at 5c; 
26 do. av 1533 ths, at $510; 15 do, av 1364 bbs, at 
$4 05; 25 do, av 1375 ths, at $4 90; 15 do, av 1285 tha, 
at $465; by A. N. Monroe. 6 steers, av 1238 tbs, 
at $465; 4 do, av 1185 ths, at $460; 2 do, av 1235 
ths, at 43c; 4 do, av 1480 ths, at 44c; 8 do, av 1367 
ths, at $470; 16 do, av 1350 tha, at 4§c; 13 do, av 
1325 tbs, at $4 65; by Farrell & McFlynn. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$— —@$6 50 | Second qual.$5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . .$— —@— — 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $475 @487 | Lighttofair®. . @4 25 
G’d toprime4 50 @462 | Slim ..,... @400 

A few lots of premium steerscost . $500 @5 25 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Working oxen have been put into marke: and 
have found sale, being wanted by afew buyers. 
Just a few pairs will fiud sale this month and by 
the first of September a fair demand may be no 
ticed. Sales by Libby & Merrill of 1 pair, girtning 
7 ft, —s 2900 ths, at $125; 1 pair 6 ft 8 in, of 
270) tbs, and 1 pair 6ft 10 in, weight 2800 bbs, at 
$235 the lot. Trafton & Woodward, 2 oxen, weight 
3000 ths, at 44c L. W. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The cream from the Pine state is in the milch cows, 
and we must say that the quality is various, not 
confined or limited to any particular grade, but 
largely from fair to extra cows are marketed, such 
cows as command $30@48 # head, without the 
calf. Market this week inclined to moderation, in 
consideration that milk is plenty in this vicinity, 
Trafton & Woodward sold 10 cows at $30@38 ¥ 
head; Libby & Merrill sold 3 springers at $45 each ; 
Ww. Ww. Hall sold 4 milch cows for $115,4 new 
milch cows for $148; Libby & Son sold 10springers 
at $40 each, 10 milch cows at $35@50; J. B. Sar- 
gent sold 2 milch cows at $37 50 each. 

In 4 yard of 30 head of mikch cows, we found sales 
of 2 choice milkers at $50@55. Extra cows from 
$40 to $48; common cows at $30@37 50 ¥ head, by 
J.S. Henry. Sales of 9milch cows from $25 to 
$30 per head, by Trafton & Wardwell. Sales of 
60 common milch cows and springers from $25 up- 
wards; some of the better class at $40@50, by Lib- 
by & Morrill. A lot of 4 milch cows for $150; 1 do 
at $4", by W. W. Hall. 2 springers of choice qnal- 
ity at $57.50 each; 2 extra new milch cows at $40 
each; 2do at $40@37, by J. Malloy & Son. Sales 
of 4 choice milch cows at $50 each; 3 extras at $45 
each; 5 do at $40 each, and 8 springers at $40 each, 
by A. Stone. Sales of several milch cows from $40 
© $52.50, by W. Scollans. 

Prices: milch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 
$40@50; fancy $50@80. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The quality of much of the northern arrivals 
was good, said by some to be preferable to the 
western lambs that now arrive. Although the ar- 
rivals were heavy at Union market, which caused 
a concession on the part of the owner to a decline 
of jc, yet the business was remarkably brisk dur- 
ing the forenoon and good desirable lambs were 
sold at 6}@6jc # tb. Good Canada and York 
state lambs are weighing 65@68 tbs. Sales of 103 
lambs, av 65 tbs, at 64c, by H. H. Adams; 2) sheep 
av 100 tbs, at 44c,44 lambs av 60 tbs, at 64c by L. 
Morse; 22 sheep av 112} ths, at 44c, 68 lambs, 65 ths 
at 64@6jc by G. W, Wears; 167 lambs, av 65 tbs, at 
6jc, 28 sheep av 110 tbs, at 4c by Libby & Merrill; 
50 lambs av 60 tbs at 5ic, by W. W. Hall; 150 
sheep avy 100 tbs, at 4c, 150 lambs av 565 tbs, at 6c, 
150 do, av 58 tbs, 6}c by Libby & Son; 197 lambs, 
av 654 tbs at 6jc, 14 sheep av 110 tbs at 4jc by Piper 
& Blaisdell; 208 lambs av 65 tb, at 64c by J. L. Bust; 
114 lambs av 50 ths, at 5}c, by J. B. Sargent. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2¢@5} c ¥ & or 
$2 00@5 25 ¥ head. Spring lambs 6@6jc each. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Market less firm, still no change in values. 
Grassers selling from 2}@2}c; veals largely from 
5@5jc. 150 eastern veals, av 140 ths, at 5jc, by I. C. 
Libby; 21 do. weight 2860 tbs, at 5jc. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@5jc. 

SWINE. 

The traffic in small pigs is limited to a few head 
and prices within the range 8@lic ¥ bb as to size, 
The demand for tat hogs continues good; supply 
all that is required. The iarge proportion are 
western at 54@6c L. W. 

Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern 
dressed 6§@7c. Store pigs 8@13c tb. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


The supply as large as last week. Chicks 124c 
and mixed lots 10@1lc. 


HIDES, &c. 

HipEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@6\c, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@6c ¥ tb; calf skins —@7c ¥ B. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 124 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@75e ea. Sheared skins, 
12@25c. 





HORSE MARKET. 


A better tone to the market probably owing to 
lighter arrivals, but horses seem to be called for. 
The hot weather of this summer tells in horse flesh 
and fresh stock is required. At Combination sale 
stables there were 250 head sold during the week, 
about 50 of which were sold on Saturday. Market 
fair and prices steady. P.H. Dandis of Canada 
arrived on Monday with some good steppers and 
business horses, weighing from 900@1300 tbs, sell- 
ing from $150@300. At Russell's sale stable trade 
fair for time of year. They had in a cur load of 19 
head by A. F. Jones of Alta, Iowa, composed of 
drivers and workers: one fine well matched pair 
of chestnut ponies, weighing 700 tbs each, a good 
family team, price $300; several nicely matched 

airs for driving from $400 8700 ¥ pair; some good 
londy express horses of '000@1200 ths, from $200g 
225. The lot were all selected by Mr. Jones him 
self. At Welch & Hall’s a good many horses re- 
quired to supply new horse railroads, beach work, 
milk wagon and express work, selling as fast as re- 
ceived at steady prices. At International Horse 
Exchange the trade fair but arrivals light; prices 
well sustained. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDL®y, 
YounG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 


The general condition of the stock markets for 
the past week has been that of steady confidence 
without much disposition to trade. There was a 
sharp upward turn in New York on Saturday, but 
a part of the advance made there has since been 
lost. Atchison has been dull and slightly weak on 
bad crop reports from Kansas, which at first were 
a good deal exaggerated, A member of our firm 
has just returned from Kansas. He says that 
there will be only half a crop of corn to the acre, 
but that increased acreage will partly make up the 











ry bringing the crop up to 65 or 70 per cent | 


of a full crop. As compared with last year the de- 
ficiency is »ot so great. Atchison officials are in- 
clined to think the earnings of their road will not 
be impaired by the shortage in the corn crops as 
the worst effects of the drought have been in 
other parts of the State, and the acre ge on their 
lines has been largely increased. 

Land stocks have been fairly strong but very in- 
active. Telephones are very strong on small trans- 
actions. Erie is going to make the best year in its 
history. Tne New York market has been dull for 
the last three days and a shade weaker. It hinges 
largely on the probable condition of the money 
market and that in its turn just now on the action 
of the Treasury. If money is reasonably easy there 
is a fair prospect of higher prices a little later. 


Atch. Topeka & Sauta Fe. R. R. Ists,. , 
Boston & AlbanyR. R.7s . 
Boston & Lowell R. R.78 . 
Boston & Maine R.R.7s8 . 
Eastern R. R.68 «2+» 
New York & New England 
Rutland R.R.68 .... 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company . 
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Boston & Albany R.R.. 
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Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. . . 
Cheshire R. R. pref. eee 
Concord R.R. ....-. 
Connecticut River R.R.. 
Eastern R.R.. . s &.6.8 
Fitchburg R.R.. . s+ «+ 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R... +++ > 
New York & New England R. R. 
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Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre. 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa- 
rations. <A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 


creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 
**Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

*“*T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
goog appetite and seemed to build me over.” 
KE. M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

**T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
else. It cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J. F. Nrxon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








and address on a neat Rubber 
YOUR NAM Stamp with selfinking pad 
sent post paid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 
GEO. R. BLAKELY, 
BRADFORD, McKean Co., Pa, 


“The Shorthorn Journal, 


MT. STERLINC. KY. 


HE ONLY PAPER OF THE KIND, 

Filled with useful information. Edited by a 
Farmer and Breeder. Every Stock Raiser should 
have it. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
The Useful Beok, Cattle and their Dis- 
easees, price $2.50. 

Book and Sherthorn Journal $3.00. 
Agents on liberal salaries wanted to work the 

Fairs in New England, 


Address Ww. EE. BEAN, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


293.™.. MANURE SPREADERS 

a& FARM WAGONS 501d the first year 

The cheapest Spreader out and the 

2 only kind that can be 

f. attached to old Wagons, 

» Also manufacturers 

oy ot Sister, nn be 

Nii Sse) Hullers, Imperia 

= : Sf ae tS Straw Stackers 

Monarch Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, 

Feed Cutters, etc. All are warranted, Prices 

mailed free. NEWARK MACHINE CO. Columbus, 0. 
Eastern Branch House, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








OR SALE.—Ffine unencumbered property, 
with valuable improvements. Liberal terms. 
Offering small syndicate, country merchant, first- 
class miller, thrifty farmers and stock men the 
very best opportunity in the great northwest to 
make fortunes in few years. No enterprise more 
safe and sure; few, very few, as profitable. For 

particulars address, * JOHN A. McKAY, 

Alexandria, Minn. 


“ ABOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Embracing his masterly ments on the vital issues 
of the t and present. rst edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. ivol. Price $2.75. 
¢? Reliable agents employed on cemmission 
or salary. few general agents wanted. 
A FORTUNE FOR BOOK CANVASSERS! APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR TERRITORY COMING IN WITH A RusH! 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Norwics, Or, 





ao at once, 
WILMOT CASTLE & C0., tor, B. Ys 





~aeneese VES 
Buy and sell FOREIGN #t XCHANGES ana 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 





Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 
(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., De- 
pository and Trustee) 


THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 


BANKERS, 


121 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care 
ful Investors. 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Boston Office of the Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawr nee, Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 

M. D. BROOKS, Manager 

Capital $250,000, Assets $792,526.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per 
Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in gold, secur 
and guaranteed. Interest begins the day 
money is paid. Call at office or write for parti 
lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Banks. 


7% 6% 
The Dakota Loan and Trust Co. 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 

Seven per cent, Guaranteed Farm and City 
Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
er cent, secured by 105 per cent of firet mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust b the 
Boston Safe Dep.-sit and Trust Co., Trustee. Prin- 
cipal and semi-annual interest payable at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 
& Hidden, Manager. 


B. L. JENNESS & CO, 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 
BOSTON; MASS. 

Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 
solicited. 

N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 


Ce) SAFEST OF ALL oO 
VE INVESTMENTS. §8 











Correspondence 





W. B. Crarx & Co., of Mrn- 
NEAPOLIS, offer /irst Mortgages 
on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent. 
Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 
Send to Boston office for Pamphiet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 
GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 
Room 46, Boston. 


DON’T Dy ANY FENCING 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Tron Posts, as shown in cut. 
Cheap and Indestructible 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southb Mase. 
Send for Circulars. dint 








JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, Reading, Mass, 


Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 


BOSTON 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH, 


Devoted to Subjects of Vital In- 
terest to All. 














to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., 
Holly, Mich. 








A paper which should enter every Household. 


No better advertising medium in the country. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


BOSTON JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 


Lock Box 11, Roxbury P. O., Boston, Mass. 





EVERY MONTH, 
5 1,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
tonce. Our Agent’s Outfit 


a 
a beautiful SATIN-LINE CASKET OF 
SILVERWAR sent free. Write for it. 
WALLINGFORD SILVER O0., Wallingford, Conn. 





M. BOLLES & CO., 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 








JOHNSON'S 


FOR INTERNAL 


— AND— 


EXTERNAL USE. 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs, Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


tery, 


Ghronic Di- containing 
arrhosa, Kidney mation of very 
Troubles, and great value. Ev- 
Spinal Diseases. erybody should 
We will send free, have this book, 
postpaid, to all and those who 
who send their send for it will 
names, an Illus- ever after thank 
trated Pamphlet their lucky stars. 


infor- 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 


any part of the United States or Canada. 


THE 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., P. O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


MOST WONDERFUL 
PAMILY REMEDY 
EVER KNOWN. 
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NOT A STUDENT WAITER. 


Oh, he handed her a “‘tater,”’ 
Like a well bred student waiter, 
With a gesture mild, pathetic, 
And a bearing so xsthetic 
That the maiden, full of romance, straightway lost 
her little heart. 


When he passed to her the butter 
She had thoughts she dared not utter, 
But her glances were designing, 
And she showed she was inclining 
To wander in the woodlands with this gentle 
youtb apart. 


Then he straightened up, grew bolder, 
Put his hand upon her shoulder, 
And he said in accents merry, 
With a brogue quite fresh from Kerry, 
“Arrah, now, my pritty colleen, but you’re looking 
very swate.”’ 


Though a Greek, he was no Grecian, 
Sut a blue-eyed, green Milesian, 
And his poor, scant store of Latin 
A mad blackfly would not fatten. 
In ae Leer waters where the angler throws 
8 Dait. 


MORAL 


A man may have a profile fine, 
A look, an air that’s quite divine; 
And yet, when he has had his say 
Be made of very common clay. 








[COP YRIGHTED } 
Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE GOOD-BYE CLUB. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 


CHAPTER IX, 


UNCLE MILES WRESTLES WITH THE 
LANDLORD, 


On the road again, we discover that the 
severity of the weather has increased. We 
learned afterward that on that day ther- 
mometers in places near registered twenty- 
five to thirty degrees below zero. 

We had never been able to out-do Gulli- 
ver in story telling; every attempt was a 
failure. He would follow immediately 
with something in the same line more re- 
markable still. In vain we invented stories 
that put Munchausen to shame, but it was 
useless, Gulliver came out ahead every 
time. He laughed at our remarks about 
the weather and said that he had experi- 
enced weather twice as cold and thought 
nothing of it, but the weather promptly 
resented this prevarication by freezing his 
nose. All pai! mabe from frost bites more 
or less severe. 

The land rises seven feet to the mile 
west of the Missouri river, and as we were 
now in a higher altitude, we discovered 
that when the wagon was ahead, and we 
ran to overtake it, we could not run far. 
The atmosphere was so rare that breathing 
when in unusual exertion was difficult. 

After going about ten miles it was con- 
sidered unsafe to proceed further. No 
sun! Only wind, dust and a freezing, 
prickly, biting cold. A farmer took us in 
and we thawed out before a cotton-wood 
fire. The house was built on the dug-out 
plan. Two sides were earth, and the 
rafters were logs just as they grew on 
the creek, covered with brush and 
sods. ‘The house contained two rooms, 
and the family numbered eight persons— 
father and three sons, mother and two 
daughters, and a granddaughter. 

During the evening a young man who 
lived three miles away, made a visit, and 
when asked to stay all night he remarked : 
“I'll allow I'd better! For a fact, three 
miles is a cold walk such a night!” 

The committee slept on the floor in 
front of the stove in a row, but the nine 
other persons stowed themselves away we 
knew not where, but such close packing is 
common, and the people think nothing of 
it, and there is not as one might suppose 
a ge 8s of decency. 

his farmer’s cattle—several cows, 
steers, and young stock—had a break- 
wind at night for shelter, but during the 
day grazed on the prairie. Although 
there appeared to be nothing to feed upon, 
yet the curly buffalo-grass was green at 
the roots. The farmer had two small 
stacks of hay for his horses, but he de- 
ended upon the buffalo-grass to support 
is stock. ‘This was a case of prairie im- 
rovidence, for if snow fell and remained 
ong, or if a fire swept the prairie, his 
cattle must starve unless hay be bought 
for them. The Eastern farmer wonders 
that he will take the risk, when he can 
have hay cut and stacked for a dollar and 
a half a ton, if he cannot do it himself. 
The fact that the winters are ‘‘open” 
usually, is no proof that they will be so 
always. 

A farmer from Iowa, our host told us, 
brought thirty head of cattle and one 
hundred and twenty-five sheep with him. 
The first winter snow fell and more than 
half died of starvation; and the next win- 
ter a fire destroyed the feed, and the re- 
mainder, except five sheep, perished. A few 
stacks of hay would have saved all. The far- 
mer’s wife wiped the tears from her eyes as 
she spoke of the starved cattle, and described 
their drowning in the creek, where they 
went to drink, stuck in the mud and became 
so weak and exhau:ted that they could not 

et out. One would suppose that a few 
essons like that would teach a man to pro- 
vide for the future when labor was the only 
requisite. 
he next day the weather was a little 
milder, but not much. In the middle of 
the afternoon we came to a large town. 
Just before we reached it, we crossed a 
railroad track in process of construction 
and witnessed the novel sight of twenty- 
seven mules drawing one plow. ‘The earth 
was frozen to adepth of two feet, but it 
could be opened with thatteam. The plow 
was a gigantic affair built for the purpose 

We drove up to the ‘* Continental” ho- 
tel, a low-roofed, store-like structure. 
Going into the office, or loafing room, we 
found a little man standing before the stove 
and swearing. Three men were sitting 
around in evident enjoyment of the scene. 
Uncle Miles was a religious man, and every 
one in Mumbury-West knew that to swear 
in his presence was equal to a challenge to 
fight. Profanity has the same effect on 
him that a red flag has upon a bull: it an- 
gers him. Such profanity and blas- 
phemy, such a flow of oaths and curses we 
never heard before. The swearer’s facil- 
ity showed long experience. Something 
had gone wrong and he had resorted to 
profanity to relieve his mind. When he 
paused for breath Uncle Miles strode up 


{ 
| 





| to him and laid his hand on his shoulder. 


‘*Young man, d’ye know what ye do? 
Ye’re a-takin’ the Lord’s name in vain, a 
breakin’ one of the Lord’s commandments ; 
an’ every time ye do it, ye’re a gittin’ fur- 
der an’ furder from ther throne of grace, 
an’ nearer an’ nearer ter ther wrath ter 
come ”— 

The man broke in with an oath and ad- 
vised Uncle Miles to mind his own busi- 
ness. 

‘I be a minding my own business. My 
master’s business is my business, an’ I’m 
a going ter tend right tew it. Neow, I 
ask ye perlitely an’ christian-like, not ter 
swear agin—not another word.” 

The man replied with an oath and fol- 
lowed it up with another. 

‘‘Young man, I’ve asked ye perlitely, 
an’ neow, I tell yer ter stop, an’ ef ye don't 
itll be wuss for ye.” 

The man continued to swear with still 
greater energy, and as he drew breath to 
ree © another volley, Uncle Miles 
seized him by the collar and shook him as 
a terrier would shake a rat, and then laid 
him face down ona counter, and applied 
a coal shovel, the only implement conven- 
ient, to that part of bis person where his 
mother’s slipper, perhaps, smote him ear- 
lier in life. Now he was dangling him 
around the room over chairs, and now he 
was compressing him into corners and de- 
manding to know if he had enough. As 
long as the man continued to swear, so 
long did Uncle Miles do battle with him. 

As the three spectators and the rest of 
the committee were about to interfere, the 
man said he would ‘‘give in.” 

**An’ ye won’t swear agin?” 

‘*Na ) 

‘I tell ye mister, ’taint right, an’ I can’t 
stan’ it.” 

‘*Well, you needn’t! I won't do it any 
more. Put it there! Shake! You are 
the first man I ever saw who would fight 
for his religion. I know its wrong to 
swear, but by —” 

‘Take care! Take care!” 

‘I didn’t do it, but come pretty near. 
It’s so handy and natural I can’t help it. 
But I give in licked. Come, take some- 
thing. What’s yer liquor? What, you 
don’t drink! Why, we sometimes make 
people drink out here whether they want 
toor not. "Taint polite to refuse a drink.” 

‘‘Wal, ef ye think ye kin make us 
swaller any liquor ye’d better begin soon ; 
ye'll need all the daylight ye kin git.” 

The man was in good humor, he had 
been thrashed into it, and he led us to the 
best ‘‘apartment”—a room with two beds 
—and gave his personal attention to the 
team. He was the landlord. 

It was Saturday night and we were to 
remain till Monday. ‘Roughing it in the 
West!” It’s no picnic! After sleeping 
with our boots on for a week was it not a 
happy return to civilization to undress, to 
breathe, and to get into a bed, even a bed 
like that in the Continental! 

During the evening, Gulliver had sur- 
prised the natives by his stories. After 
he had told several we observed that some 
men present actually shed tears and sank 
into silence or quietly left the room, sad, 
dejected, vanquished. One of Gulliver's 
stories was this: He went to bed one 
winter night in a dug-out that had not 
been occupied for some time. The bed 
had knobs, as he called them, but as he 
was accustomed to knobs he did not mind 
them. Toward morning he awoke and 
discovered that the knobs under him were 
moving. ‘‘Slowly”—he emphasized the 
word—he arose, struck a light, and found 
two live rattlesnakes under the sheet on 
which he had been sleeping. This was 
told with the air of a man who spoke the 
solemn truth, and was willing to take oath 
upon it. 

When we went to bed it was arranged 
that Uncle Miles and Gulliver should oc- 
cupy one bed and the boys the other, and 
it was also premeditated that Gulliver 
should be the first to enter his bed. He 
needed no urging. The man who had 
labored at such story telling as he had, 
must be weary. Gulliver no sooner laid 
his form within the bed than, with a cry of 
terror, he sprang out. Not ‘‘slowly,” but 
as an airy fie might ride on the wings of 
a gale. He stood in the centre of the 
ve pale and trembling, pointing to the 
bed. 

‘*What’s the matter, Gulliver ?” 

‘‘Matter! There’s something in that 
bed.” 

We looked under the sheet. There was 
something there. There were two harm- 
less barrel hoops. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GREAT WEST'S INDIANS LIE IN WAIT 
FOR THE COMMITTEE. 


The next day, Sunday, in walking 
around the town we saw the first live In- 
dian in regulation Indian dress, namely, 
an army blanket folded around the person 
in such a way that ‘‘U. S.” came in the 
middle of the back. 

There were five Indians in the group, 
but the most picturesque was an aged 
brave in a blanket that had been of the 
color red at some distant time, but it now 
was as varied in hue as a crazy quilt. In 
his belt was a ‘‘navy” revolver and a long 
knife; but the crowning glory of the noble 
red man was his hat—a tall, silk hat, 
broken down, battered and worn. Its ap- 

ce indicated that the owner had at- 
tempted to stand on his head with his hat 
on—and had succeeded.. The dress of 
the others was similar; blanket and loaded 
belt, buckskin leggings and moccasins— 
except head gear, two wearing felt hats, 
and two going bareheaded. The Sioux’s silk 
hat was the only one of the kind we saw 
west of the Missouri river. There might 
be others there, but we did not see them. 

Other interesting persons to us were the 
cow-boys. An entertainment on Saturday 
evening had drawn them in from the 
ranches. They rode the Texan pony in 
saddles that weighed sixty to one humdred 
ss Cory held in place by two girths; one 

bind the forelegs and the other in front 
of the hind legs. They wore the flaring 
sombrero with rim six inches to a foot 
wide. As time hangs heavy on their 
heads, they ornament those wide rims in 
various ways. 

The cow-boy may or may not be bad at 
heart, but he is certainly mischievous and 
delights in rough games that scare. Every 
one appeared to be an arsenal ready for 
instant defence. Their self-cocking ‘‘pop- 

rs” were going night and day. They 

red into the air, at marks, at signs, but 
in this visit took no living thing as a test 
of marksmanship. They delighted to see 
men jump, and occasionally discharged a 
revolver behind a man’s back, ‘‘just to see 
him start.” 

Two cowboys were riding along the 
street when one said to the other, ‘‘Jack, 
see me make that fellow jump!” and he 
fired at some object near a man walking in 
the street. He aimed too close, and the 
ball grazed the calf of the man’s leg. If 


the man hit had been armed there would 
have been, probably, a man shot, but as 
he was an inoffensive citizen, he was com- 

elled to seek satisfaction in the law, and 

d the cowboy arrested. He com- 
promised by giving up his pony and fifty 
dollars in money to the injured man. 

In the evening the same ae of story- 
tellers gathered in the hotel lounging 
room. Gulliver had recovered from his 
fright caused by the barrel-hoops and was 
again adding to his reputation already es- 
tablished, as the greatest liar the town 
ever had the honor of entertaining. The 
evening’s topic was ‘‘Indians.” Many 
persons bad ‘‘fought’em and fought ’em 
well,” and the yarns spun were remarkable 
in this respect, namely, they showed an 
inventive genius of the most extraordinary 
kind. It was a contest simply, and fac 
and truth had no place. The race of story 
telling was slow in the beginning because 
the first speaker knew that the next one 
would outdo him whatever the story might 
be. Therefore Gulliver, who knew all the 
tricks, waited until the better liars had ex- 
hausted themselves, and then with the 
conscious pride of superiority, prefacing 
his remarks always with, ‘‘this for a fact, 
gentlemen,” sailed in. 

According to his own account he had 
slaughtered and scalped real fighting In- 
dians enough to fill a large cemetery, but 
his greatest feat of arms was accomplished 
when about thirty Indians surrounded him, 
every one demanding the honor of scalping 
him. Then did he rise fully equal to the 
crisis. He vanquished all and escaped 
without a scratch. Again did the veteran 
yarn-builders bow their heads in shame, 
and leave the room with the air of men 
who meditated suicide. 

The next morning we were on the way 
again. The weather was more comforta- 
ble—about an even zero-—but the sun was 
hid still, and the wind was up and doing as 
usual. Before we started we learned that 
on the day we were driven to shelter by 
the severity of the weather, a mail carrier, 
on the road over which we passed, was 
frozen to death. His horse drew up to a 
mail station, but the carrier did not get 
out of his vehicle—a kind of buck-board 
wagon—he was frozen stiff with the reins 
in his hands. 

In crossing the prairie a great many 
‘‘draws” are found. A draw is a deep 
gully or gulch with me. sometimes al- 
most precipitous sides. Coming to a draw 
the horses go down with a run in order to 
acquire momentum to reach the level on 
the other side. We had nearly reached 
the bottom of avery steep draw when four 
Indians leaped out of the tall dead prairie 
grass and weeds that grew in the draw. 


This was an unexpected adventure. To 
say that we were frightened, scared, that 
our hearts stood still, is making a very 
mild statement. Visions of home and 
friends flashed before us. ‘They would 
never see us more, for these villanous red 
skins were in search of scalps, and any 
other treasures we might have. 

Uncle Miles and Gulliver sat on the 
front seat. ‘Two of the Indians seized the 
bridles and the others with revolvers in 
their hands ordered ‘‘hands up,” but Un- 
cle Miles was deat or reckless, for he 
reached behind, seized the shot gun, took 
aim and pulled the trigger, but the snap- 
ping of the cap was the only report. Then 
regardless of life and limb he jumped 
from the wagon to contend with the ras- 
cals in hand to hand conflict, using the 
gun as a es club. Meanwhile Page 
and Plummer left the wagon by the rear 
end, for what purpose did not appear, un- 
less it was to make the scalping more con- 
venient to the scalpers. 

Looking to the front of the wagon they 
saw Uncle Miles down, and the whole In- 
dian force holding him. They expected 
to see his gory scalp held up, but did not. 
If that had been a New England road 
there would be stones to throw, but as 
things stood Page and Pluwmer had no 
weapons of defence except a jackknife 
—one between them. But they could not 
stand idly by to see Uncle Miles slaugh- 
tered. Their turn would come next, and 
they might as well perish in trying to save 
themselves as in any other way. There- 
fore they charged down upon the Indians, 
when one with a broad smile on his face 
placed a forefinger to his lips. 

As they had overpowered Uncle Miles 
and taken away the gun, he was allowed to 
rise. The situation was _ inexplicable. 
The Indians appeared to enjoy the fight, 
for they all were laughing heartily but very 
quietly. As Uncle Miles came to his feet 
one whispered, ‘‘Don’t be scart! It’s a 
joke. Where’s Gulliver?” Gulliver! Yes, 
where was Gulliver! We looked in the 
wagon. There he was lying behind the 
dash board with a blanket and a seat on 
top of him, all covered up, still as a mouse 
—playing possum. We dragged him out 
by the legs, as his head was covered 
up he did not see the persons who were 
tugging at his heels. He thought that the 
others had been dispatched and that his 
turn had come. He kicked, cried, bel- 
lowed, implored and begged to be spared. 
* When he came out and saw the laughing 
group}. around him he was dumb-found- 
ed. ‘The Indians were cowboys who had 
disguised themselves to test Gulliver. 

‘‘And you are the man,” said one of 
them who got away with about thirty In- 
dians. Oh, you're a precious one !” 

Gulliver groaned. 

‘*And you are the great Indian fighter,” 
said another. 

Gulliver looked foolish. The leader of 
the gang then placed the muzzle of his re- 
volver within an inch of Gulliver's nose 
and asked: ‘‘Was that story about the 
seven Indians and a white squaw true ?” 

‘** No it wasn’t.” 

‘* All a blasted lie !” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Was that story about the Indians in 
Pine Hollow gulch true.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t.” 

‘* All made up!” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Was that story about the thirty Indians 
true?” 

** No, it wasn’t.” 

‘* Nothin’ but a yarn.” 

‘* That’s all.” 

‘* Well, we’ve made you tell the truth 
for once!” 

‘<Tt would ha’ ben wuss for ye,” said 
Uncle Miles after the interesting ceremony 
of swearing Gulliver was over, ‘‘ef thet 
gun hadn’t missed fire !” 

The cowboys laughed. ‘‘We drew out 
the charge before you started,” said the 
leader, ‘‘and we heard you say that not 
one of you carried side arms. So you see 
that we were safe. But I tell you, old 
man, you're a wrastler. I wouldn’t want 
to tackle you when odds were even. But 
we must be off. We'll help you out of 
this draw and bid you good-bye.” 

‘The horses had a hard pull but with 
eight men to push, the prairie was reached. 
The four cowboys took (Gulliver between 








them, swung him back and forth, and then 
threw him into the wagon like a bag of 
grain. They shook hands with the com- 
mittee, begged the pardon of each member, 
and then departed toward the creek where 
their ponies were tethered. We went on 
in silence. ‘The cowboys enjoyed the 
sport, but we saw nothing in it to fangh at. 
We heaped abuse on Gulliver for bringing 
such disaster upon us, for although we 
lived we did not breathe with customary 
freedom for several hours, and our hair re- 
fused to lie down and allow us to wear 
hats till nearly nightfall. Gulliver was 
silent. He was squelched. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











THE INVENTOR’S WORK IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The conditions of the welfare of coun- 
tries have undergone very great changes 
during the last fifty years. Up to a com- 
paratively recent period, it was almost an 
axiom of political economy that the farm- 
ers were the producers of the true wealth 
of a region. They worked a mine that 
was inexhaustible if proper treatment was 
awarded it. If the soil became spent, it 
was interpreted as a sign of faulty agricul- 
ture. Properly treated, the same land 
could be used, year in and year out, and 
would yield a constant return for labor ex- 
pended and capital invested. The coal 
miner works out a deposit of coal and 
abandons the region, after cumbering 
many acres with heaps of culm. The 
metallurgist builds his furnaces near the 
source of supplies, to be abandoned when 
these fail. But the farmer, by his perma- 
nence of location, and by his improving, 
instead of exhausting, the land, seemed 
the founder of a country’s prosperity. It 
is true that, in some instances, particularly 
where subjected to a heavy drain upon its 
mineral constituents by successive crops 
of cereals or tobacco, land became ex- 
hausted. Modern science, with improved 
systems of fertilizing and prescription of 
rotation of crops, endeavored, with much 
success, to overcome this trouble. 

The agriculturist was thus advanced in 
his efforts by the chemist, and took a step 
forward toward a more scientific treatment 
of his materials. Coincident with, or a 
little in advance of, this epoch, the me- 
chanical inventor appeared on the scene, 
and invented machinery which enabled 
horses to do the work of men. From the 
reaping hook to the cradle was an impor- 
tant step. It multiplied greatly the labor 
of aman. From the cradle to the reaper, 
from the pitchfork to the unloading ma- 
chinery, from hand labor to the self-binder, 
trom the flail to the threshing machine, 
were still greater ones, as they did away 
with directly applied human labor. These 
inventions mark a revolution in farming. 

The farmer or his laborers today do not do 
one hundredth part the actual work. Steam 
or horse driven machinery are the agents. 
The farm is converted into a factory. 
Grain is sowed and fertilizers are distribu- 
ted by machines. Improved cultivators 
are used in treating growing crops. After 
harvesting by power, threshing machines 
are substituted for the old time flails. The 
farming of fifty years ago is becoming a 
lost art. 

To a great extent, the farmer is deposed 
from his position as the principle producer 
of aregion’s wealth. ‘This honor must be 
shared by others. The chemist has had 
his part in the change, but the inventor 
stands above all in this. To him the new 
condition is principally due. As the result 
of his work, the United States maintain 
numerous factories devoted entirely to the 
rma of agricultural machinery. 
Overy city and village have stores devoted 
to their sale. The farmer directs the op- 
erations of the machinery when completed, 
just as the engineer of a steamer superin- 
tends the running of the engine. It would 
be as truthful or logical to call the marine 
engineer the developer of commerce as to 
claim for the farmer the title of sole pro- 
ducer. In his work he has partners. 
Without the great agricultural implement 
works, he could do nothing. They, as 
well as he, are agents in production. The 
inventor who directs and plans the facto- 
ries’ work is also a partner, and is an 
actual producer. He may not make two 
blades of grass grow where formerly there 
was only one, but he has changed another 
ratio for the better. He has made the 
actual labor of a man far more eflicient 
than before. The soil may produce no 
more, but the labor of those tilling it is 
many times more oe gee 

The future political economist should 
ay regard to the new order of things. 

he influence of the inventor has been par- 
ticularly great in the field of agriculture. 
It has done away with the customs of many 
centuries; it has converted the farmer 
into a superintendent or engineer, and 
raised him from the despondency due to 
unending toil. 

The immense grain farms of the West 
are the outcome of such factors. Steam 
and horses are the motive power, and im- 
proved machinery is the direct performer 
of the work. The system by which they 
are run could no more exist without the 
inventor’s aid than the merchant navy 
could be profitably worked without com- 
pound engines and all the latest devices 
and inventions in steam machinery. 
The same applies to the smaller farms 
of the East. On them the work is done 
by machinery, and the farmer is be- 
ing educated and developed into an engi- 
neer, capable of running and repairing 
complicated machines.— Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





THE NEGRO ON THE NEGRO. 


The New York Independent, in a recent 
issue, summarizes replies written by edu- 
cated colored men and women in the 
South, in response to inquiries concerning 
the different phases of the negro problem. 
The motive which prompted this series of 
inquiries was a desire to ascertain from 
the best equiped negroes themselves, how 
the colored people in the South are getting 
on, what are the obstacles to their progress, 
what is the temper of the white people 
toward them, and what have they to com- 
plain of in the laws or in their enforce- 
ment. 

It appears from the summary of these 
answers that there is a practically unani- 
mous opinion that the colored people are 
becoming home owners with great rapid- 
ity. Ambition in this direction is almost 
universal among them. There isa very 
general complaint of the credit system 
which prevails in most Southern commu- 
nities. The abolition of this credit and 
supply system would be the most effective 
means of freeing the whole system of 
Southern labor from inefficiency. The 
laws are not generally complained of. ex- 
cept the bastardy and marriage laws, 
which do not give a negro woman a fair 
chance, nor the same protection or repara- 


tion that the white woman has. 
As to schools and churches, the domi- 





nant sentiment is in favor of the existing | 
system of separate accommodations, the | 
basis of this preference being a feeling | 
that mixed schools and churches would 
emphasize and provoke the race prejudice. 
Mixed schools seem to be opposed by 
some of the colored teachers from a feel- 
ing that only white teachers would be al- 
lowed to teach inthem. The correspond- 
ents are unanimous in their protest against 
the discrimination made between the races 
on public thoroughfare and at places of 
amusement, and the desire for different 
treatment in these particulars is universal. 
The answer, in substance, of every cor- 
respondent is that education is the great- 
est need and drink the greatest hindrance. 
All the replies indicate a conviction that | 
the negro is making a general moral im- 
provement. 








ELECTOPLATING CORPSES. 


‘’he New Process for Preserving Deceased | 
Relatives. 


A writer in the Philadelphia Record 
describes the new process for preserving 
corpses by electroplating as follows : 

he body is first thoroughly washed with 
alcohol or with a solution of caustic potash, 
followed by very dilute nitric acid, in order 
to cleanse the body and remove all traces 
of oily or greasy exudations. Then the 
entire surface of the body, from which all 
hair must be entirely removed, is dusted | 
over with finely powdered plumbago, care | 
being taken to cover every portion of the | 
surface. As the purpose of the plumbago 
is to furnish a conducting surface, any un- 
covered spot upon the corpse would cause 
a break in the plating. The Africanized 
remnant of humanity is then immersed in 
a bath of metallic solution containing a 
lump of the metal with which it is desired 
to coat the body. To the piece of metal | 
is attached the positive pole of a strong 
galvanic battery or a powerful dynamo- 
electric machine, and the negative pole | 
is connected with the body. The action | 
of the powerful current of electricity 
hee ~s commences, coverin the 
body with a fine film of metal, which is | 
deposited evenly over the entire surface. 
As long as the electrical current is uninter- 
rupted the deposit of the metal continues, 
and the coating may thus be made of any 
desired thickness. In a length of time 
proportioned to the strength of the electri- 
cal current the entire body may be envel- 
loped in a metallic shroud an eighth ora 
quarter of an inch in thickness, or even 
more if desired. By this impervious coat 
the remains are thus perfectly protected 
from decay, and may be preserved for aa 
indefinite number of years. 

One can readily imagine the feelings ot 
pride with which the man of a hundred 
years hence would lead his visitor into his 
mortuary chamber and point out each 
member of his silver-plated ancestry, beau- 
tifully polished and naturally grouped 
about the room. ‘There would be in those 
days no need for an expensive burial-lot in 
a fashionable cemetery, and there would 
be no use for the costly and ostentatious 
funeral of today. Inthose days the under- 
taker would simply be an expert electro- 
plater, and instead of a roomful of sample 
coffins and caskets he would simply exhibit 
a few pieces of polished metal and inquire 
of his customer: ‘‘How would you like to 
have the deceased finished, in copper, 
nickel, silver or gold ?” 














THE FASHIONS OF THE TABLE. 


A man of sense does not waste his time 
fussing around to find out what the latest 
fad will be in eating. A man knows what 
a big knife is for and a little knife, but he 
does not need to be ashamed of not being 
acquainted with the little erratic fads 
which are being constantly introduced for 
fashion or effect. It used to be vulgar to 
serve a lot of vegetables all at one time. 
It then became vulgar not to doit. It 
used to be fashionable to pile your plate 
with a mixture of eatables; then it be- 
came the worst of taste. There is only 
one absolute rule of eating and drinking 
that all people need to observe—cleanli- 
ness—and the little extra kinks of fashion 
amount to nothing, and are not worth a 
man’s while to follow and study. Good 
breeding consists as much in arranging 
things tor the comfort of your guests as it 
does in knowing how to eat your dinner in 
a simple and cleanly way. 





THE BALLET GIRLS. 


‘‘What becomes of the ballet girls?” 
The old ballet master repeated the question 
to himself musingly. ‘Well,’ he at length 
answered, ‘‘as a rule she marries some one 
connected with the theatre or some one in 
her own class of life whom she meets at 
her home. When the ballet girl marries a 
mechanic, or a saloon-keeper, or a stage 
hand it is the exception when she does not 
make a good and domestic wife. Many of 
the girls are the chief support of their 
families. I have known ballet girls not 
only to make their own dresses but their 
shoes as well. They do not regard their 
business as an immodest one. ‘They begin 
it so early that they think nothing of their 
short dresses. To be sure there are girls 
who ‘go on’ in scanty dresses for reasons 
of their own which you can understand, 
but I speak of the great majority.” 





The vote of General Houston in the 
United States senate on the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise rendered him tempo- 
rarily unpopular in ‘Texas. In the political 
campaign following, he drew large crowds 
as usual wherever he spoke on the hust- 
ings, but was sometimes interrupted. On 
one occasion a local politician, Colonel — 
(call him Thompson) gave the old veteran 
the lie direct in the middle of a speech. 
The general paused; all eyes were upon 
him, and everyone was curious to see how 
the hero of San Jacinto would resent the 
wanton insult. He said, promptly and 
very deliberately: ‘‘Colonel Thompson 
calls me a liar. [Profound silence]. I 





| issued bonds to the 
| for internal improvements. 


| state, a prize of 


cannot truthfully say that in my long life | 
have never told a falsehood; but, fellow 
citizens, I will now tell the biggest lie | 
ever told in all my life—Colonel Thompson 


| 18 a@ gentleman!”—Editor’s Drawer, Har- 


per’s Magazine. 





HE MAY GET IT ALL. 


_ **So you want my daughter?” queried a 
Chicago capitalist, as the young man fin- 
ished his address and stood with folded 
arms. 

**T do.” 

‘*Ethel is used to luxury, you know ?” 

‘*Yes, sir, and she shall have all that 
heart can wish.” 

‘‘But you are a poor young man, just 
getting a start in Dakota.” 

‘“AmI? I guess not. Our county has 
amount of $250,000 
Iam county 
treasurer and let all contracts.” 

‘*Take her, William, and remember that 


integrity is the keynote to success.”— 


Wali Street Daily News. 





The Lime-kiln Club committee on agri- 
culture reported that all space wanted by 
the club at the coming state fair could be 
secured, and recommended that the mem- 
bers bestir themselves on the matter of en- 
tries. After considerable discussion, it 
was resolved to offer premiums as follows, 
in the name of the club: 

1. For the largest watermellon — in 
a cornfield eighty rods from the house, a 
oer of a wheelbarrow with red handles. 
“xhibitors must make affidavit that they 
did not set watch on the mellon patch. In 
case no colored man lived within two miles 
of the cornfield, the exhibit will not count. 

2. For the biggest ‘possum grown in the 

fty cents in cash. 

3. For the best lot of ten dogs owned 
by any one colored family in the state, a 
prize of a grindstone making forty-four 
revolutions per minute. 

4. Foradozen fowls which have roost- 


ed each night for six months in a hen-coup 


not guarded by a bear trap, alarm bell, 
spring gun or other device to prevent a 


| full and fair investigation of tbeir manner 


of roosting, a prize of a photograph of an 
ice house containing fifty tons of ice. 

Later on saneat other premiums will 
probably be offered, and the club intends 
to offer a prize for the best specimen of 
frescoing on a board fence with a white- 
wash brush, competition open to the world, 
— Detroit Free Press. 





Appropos to the commonly received 
opinion that ‘‘scolding sermons” seldom 
result in any moral reform, a dominie 
somewhat noted for the occasional acid 
flavor of his remarks gloomily arose in his 
pulpit on arecent Sunday, and prefaced 
the announcement of his text by the re- 
mark, ‘‘I shall preach a sharp sermon to- 
day, as I am not feeling at all well.” The 
audience at once began to be restive, as 
they knew by experience what was coming. 
The atmosphere of the parson’s discourse 
may have a physiological as well as theolo- 
gical bearing. It is said Anthony Froude 
once wittily suggested that Calvanism 
flourished in the Lowlands of Scotland on 
account of the bad drainage.—Lditor's 
Drawer, in Harper’s Magazine. 





Wuy Sue Sonnep.—The other evening 
little Nellie’s mamma, who is quite a soci- 
ety woman, came into the nursery to bid 
her little daughter good-night. The mother 
was going to a fashionable hop, and was 
arrayed in ball-room costume. ‘The child 
looked at her in utter astonishment and a 
moment after the tears came into her big 
blue eyes and she sobbed out: ‘Poor 
mamma! poor little Nellie’s mamma!” 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter, Nellie? Your 
mamma is all right,” said her father, who 
was standing by. But the child went on 
sobbing and caressing her mother’s cheek. 
‘*‘What’s the matter with your mamma?” 
asked her father. ‘‘Poo’ mamma's all 
squeezed up froo ’e top of her dress.” 





With the solitary exception of the Indi- 
an, who must feel as he disappears from 
the face of the earth that he leaves his 
character to the mercy of his enemies, 
there is perhaps no figure in li erature that 
has fallen on such hard lines as the south- 
ern gentleman. Old beliefs die hard, and 
in spite of the fact that he appears a quiet, 
refined, and law-abiding citizen, the public, 
or at least the writing public, are not to 
be coavinced that a is not a walking 
arsenal of pistols and bowie knives, that 
he does not preface every remark with 
‘‘by gad, sah,” and subsists on a diet of 
whisky straight.— New Orleans Picayune. 





The mere number circulated of a journal 
is not the only, nor always the best test 
that should guide an advertiser. Some 
journals, owing to the peculiar character 
of their circulation, would be far more 
profitable to an advertiser with a circula- 
tion of one thousand than others with a 
circulation of ten thousand. This is par- 
ticularly the case with class journals.— 
Notions about Advertising, in Sell's Dic- 
tionary of the World's Press. 





They tell the story at Newton, La., that 
a man was picking apples recently when 
an old cow ran up tohim and then away 
acting very strangely. Suspecting that 
something must be the matter, the man 
followed the animal and came to a cow in 
another part of the orchard, that was 
nearly choked to death with an apple. 
After he had relieved her the other cow 
licked the sufferer profusely, and in other 
ways showed her joy. 








Delicate diseases of either sex, however in- 
duced, promptly, thoroughly and permanently 
cured. Send 10 cents in stamps for large illus- 
trated treatise, suggesting sure means of cure. 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, 663 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





CASTORIA 


for Infants and Children. 





“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Ancusr, M.D., 

111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Without injurious medication, 


Tax Centavre Company, 182 Fulton Streot, N. Y. 
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A TURKISH LEGEND. 


A certain Pasha, dead theee thousand years, 
Once from his harem fled in sudden fears, 


And had this sentence on the city’s 
Deeply engraven: “Only God is great.” 


So those four words, above the city’s gate 
Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice, 


And ever more, from the high barbacan, 
Saluted each returning caravan 


Lost in that city’s glory. Every gust 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown Pasha’s 


dust. 
And all is ruined—save one wrinkled gate, 


Whereon is written: “Only God is great.’ 
— T. B. Aldrich. 





A 8ONG OF SUMMER. 


The flowers are fringing the swift meadow brooks, 
The songsters are nesting in shadowy nooks ; 
The birds and the blossoms are thronging to meet 


us, 
With loveliness, perfume, and music they greet 
us— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The bobolink tilts on the tall, nodding clover, 
And sings his gay song to us over and over; 
The wild roses beckon, with deepening blushes, 
And sweet, from the wood, sounds the warble of 
thrushes— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The white lilies sway with the breeze of the 
morning, 

In raiment more fair than a monarch’s adorning; 

The bright-throated humming-bird, marvel of 
tleetness, 

Comes questing for honey-blooms, draining their 
sweetness— 

For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


High up in the elm is the oriole courting, 

A new suit of velvet and gold he is sporting; 

With gay bits of caroling, tuneful and mellow, 

He wooes his fair lady love, clad in plain yellow— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The blossoms and birds bring u:, yearly, sweet 
token 
That Nature’s glad promises never are broken. 
Then sing, happy birdlings, nor ever grow weary ! 
Laugh on, merry children, ’tis time to be cheery !— 
For Summer, the beautiful reigns! 
—Emma C. Dowd, in St. Nicholas for July. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS. 

Lew Vanderpole, author of “Ruhainab,” 
“Ecbatana,” and other novels, will contribute 
the complete novel to Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine for September. It is entitled “The 
Red Mountain Mines,” and is a vigorous sketch 
of life in California. 

Poor’s Directory of Railway Officials for 1887, 
is received, containing lists of officers of all 
steam and street railroad companies in the 
United States and Canada; officers of private 
railroads; officers of express, sleeping car and 
equipment companies, etc., etc.; officers of in- 
dustrial enterprises dependent on the railway 
system, and much other valuable information. 
Damrell & Upham, Boston. 

“Things Seen” is a volume of brief sketches 
by Victor Hugo, from 1838 to 1875, which illus- 
trate French manners, customs and society. It 
contains many quotable sentences :—“True vir- 
tue, true morality, and true greatness are intel- 
ligent and indulgent;” “there is but one thing 
we ought to bow to—genius; and only one 
thing before which we ought to kneel—good- 
ness.” Price 75 cents: Harper & Brothers, New 
York; Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


“Natural law in the business world,” is the 
title of a book written by Henry Wood, and 
published by Lee & Shepard, which is very 
timely now that so much attention is being 
given to economic questions, and so many 
crude, unsound theories are advanced. The 
author shows that there are certain natural and 
fixed laws in the business world, which are just 
as exacting, as sure and as unvarying, as the 
laws of nature in the physical world. All de- 
mands of labor unions, all theories of senti- 
mentalists, all suggestions of reformers, must 
be ultimately settled by the laws of nature. 
Legislation is often futile because regulating 
business is out of its province, and because 
when it interferes with natural law it does more 
mischief than good. These general princi- 
| ples are applied by the author to labor organ- 
izations, railroad consolidations, corporations, 
centralization of business, socialism, rights and 
duties of labor and capital. The book is not 
only interesting, but it contains many thoughts 
and suggestions which are very timely. 





INSECT PESTS. 
PART II. 


I find very few published accounts of the 
American tent caterpillar, the old name of 
which, if I recollect it, being that of Clisiocampa 
Americana. It is the common spring garden 
and fruit tree pest of every laad owner in the 
country. There is a somewhat similar species 
Which infests forest trees, and which is known 
as the forest-tree tent caterpillar, or Clisio- 
tampa sylvatica. The one infests forest trees 
(when occurring in large numbers) almost ex- 
Clusively. It differs from the former in being 
larger and with the lines upon the wing hardly 
or any curved, and brownish in coloration. 
The common species has the lines barely col- 
Ored from white,and a stretch of under one 
inch and a half, the finest species often being 
two inches and over. The ravages of these two 
species of caterpillars is simply enormous. But 
itis of the Americana that I am speaking, and 
I want to give a little of its history. It is true 
that the moth does not appear until some time 
in late June and during July and August, 
but the caterpillar never needs description, as 
‘ts unsightly web on apple, pear and cherry tree 
&t once discovers the species. Now I am not 
going to re-state what has been so well put by 
Mr. Harris, (pp. 373 and 374), but I do wish to 
Urge a timely caution in cutting the old nests 
from the trees, or burning the caterpillars in 
their nests before it is too late to save the foliage 
of the new leaving and blossoming trees. Early 
Morning or late evening is the best time to de- 
Stroy them, as the whole brood, old and young, 
are then at home resting from their day’s labor. 
There is another method of attacking the in- 
Sect. It is well known to entomologists that if 
the ends of the twigs of especially the young 
trees which are liable to be injured the most by 
these insects, as well as others, where from 
their age, more care will be necessary, the eggs 
= this moth will be found clustered in small, 
S'utinous buncnes, making the limb mucb re- 
‘emble a calkin or cat-o’-nine-tails. It is not 
teally so much trouble to carefully examine the 
Stems of your young fruit trees in early spring, 
and a large number of clusters of these eggs are 
Sure to reward your search. Scrape them off 
fom the limb and burn them up. I have vivid 
Tecollections of my boyhood dark and mysteri- 
°us journeyings with torch and benzine, or 
‘ather paraffine ean, rags and matches, through 
‘he garden to the orchard, everywhere hunting 
&ud burning caterpillars. In my nightly “bug 
bunts” I always had an eye for the nests of 
this species, I particularly detested them and 
aged a continual war upon them. If you 
lave any old dead trees or limbs of trees in 
: Cur orchard, cut and burn them, as they are 
‘Teeding places for these pests. 
Now we have stated one of the first things to 
done, let us see what next should be looked 
— by the diligent farmer or householder who 
°s not wish to have his place run to ruin and 

'Mself divided for loss of crops and foliage. 

id while we are upon the topic of garden 





and apple trees, I recall how often the subject 
of the apple-tree borer used to be brought up 
to me years ago by the uninitiated. I refer to 
the Saperda candida. The larva of this beetle 
makes the “‘borings” that so many times the 
farmer is warned to look out for, and not the 
beetle itself. The female beetle lays its eggs in 
the crevices of the bark of the tree and not, as 
many suppose upon the branches, but quite 
near the ground on the main trunk of the tree. 
They are white, fleshy grubs, and the way in 
which they bore holes in good, sound trees is 
oft times something marvellous. Hunt care- 
fully upon the ground and around the bark 
near the base of the trunk and you will find the 
fine dust-like, powdered wood of their castings. 
Follow the scent until you have discovered the 
mouth of the hole, and then soak them out 
with hot water. In some cases tear off a small 
strip of bark to make the matter more easy. 
This beetle flies about in the orchards from 
late June until early August and Jater. 

I had intended, originally, writing out a de- 
tailed scientific description and discussion ofa 
number of our various garden and orchard 
pests. Perhaps this manner of treatment of 
the insect question would have given better sat- 
istaction to the readers of your paper, but I am 
not inclined to so believe. My experience of 
fifteen years has taught me that the majority 
like the ‘‘old story” much better than the ‘‘new.” 
One may weave in many new threads, but a 
farmer cares more for the “what is it” of his 
pest than a technical scientific discussion of 
why Say named itso, aid Harris so. More 
“where does it lay its eggs ?” than how it lays 
them or how many it lays. Where does it 
lay them ?” comes next inorder. ‘How shall 
I destroy it, the adult or larva, whichever does 
the damage, or its eggs ?”” I donot here mean 
to be understood as saying anything against 
giving the life histories of insects as they are 
very desirable and valuable, but grouped un- 
der the above four questions a farmer will un- 
derstand them much more readily than in any 
other possible form that they can be put, I 
do believe. 

Now what I have stated of these two apple- 
tree pests is principally from my own experi- 
ence. It is comparatively easy for one to sit 
down at home and write outa history of any 
given insect or number of insects from the 
Fitch, Riley, Government, and various State 
reports. Saunders, Harris, Packard, and others 
have furnished immense fields for the compiler. 
Yes, these days one can write out a very toler- 
ably good description of an insect from books, 
but that does not give the farmer a very much 
clearer answer to his four questions. Though 
it might amount to much the same thing in the 
end, I think that a column of simple questions 
and answers, entomologically conducted, would 
interest and benefit all the readers of the Farm- 
ER. There are surely enough to respond to 


such a conducted column to keep up a lively 


interest in the subject for at least six months 
of the year if not longer, and really, individual 
question and answer accomplishes more direct 
personal result. 

In the last ten years I have received and an- 
swered hundreds of questions upon special sub- 
jects by individuals. One man writes: “What 
is London purple?” The chemical answer to 
this question would be intricate and uninterest- 
ing, yet itis aresiduum from the manufacture 
of analine dies, especially of what is called the 
“Rose” analine. Arsenic, in its acid form, is add- 
ed to a mixture of other substances, to produce 
this color; then lime is added (quicklime) to 
absorb this arsenic residue, the remainder dried 
and powdered forms our London purple. Its 
analysis, then, is about as follows; arsenic 45 
parts, lime 22 parts, iron (oxide of) 2 parts, 
water only 5 parts, analine 10 to 14 parts, and 
the residue a more or less insoluble compound. 
Now another correspondent asks the same ques- 
tion about Paris green. It is well-known that 
these two substances are now used more 
generally as insecticides than any other sub- 
stances, excepting (perhaps) pyrethrum in its 
various preparations of water, milk, or the dry 
powder. Now we combine our answers. Paris 
green is an arsenate of copper, containing from 
fifty to sixty percent of arsenic; London pur- 
ple must be much less dangerous then. Itisa 
well-known fact that arsenic is dangerous. It 
is more or less volatile even under the heat of the 
sun and incompounds. It is more or less solu- 
ble, also, in its compounds, in water. Therefore 
it must be more or less dangerous to handle and 
breathe. The powder will get on one’s hands in 
spite of the utmost care. It must be breathed 
into the lungs in handling and using the dry 
compound besides the danger of its remaining 
on leaf, berry or vegetable over which it has 
been dusted, in spite of a liberal after wash. 
One report heads a paragraph in reference to 
Paris green: “No danger in properly using this 
poison,” then it goes on to say, that “with 
proper precaution, and in obedience to direc- 
tions, it may be used with entire safety.” But 
how many persons are going to be properly dis- 
creet in the practice of the remarks made under 
this precautionary statement,—such as its being 
“kept in a safe place and labelied poison.” 
Now I do not wish to make sport of a most 
carefully prepared report, as is the one to which 
I have reference, but I do smile when the author 
makes the above first quotation supplementing 
it with these : 

“Do not distribute the powder with the hand, 
as is sometimes done. An abrasion of the skin 
might result in serious harm. 

“Apply the powder with the wind, if any, so 
as not to breathe it. 

“Do not use it upon leaves or fruit which are 
soon to be eaten, or where it will not be washed 
away by repeated rains, (as on cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, etc.) 

‘‘Prevent animals from feeding on poisoned 
vegetation, and poultry from eating the poi- 
soned insects. 

“Test the strength of the poison upon a few 
lants first, lest it may be too strong for the 
eaves. 

“Use it of no greater strength than is neces- 

sary to kill the insects. 

‘‘Make such change in crops that its use upon 
the same ground may not be continued for 
many years. (Perhaps not important.’’) 

Now if I may venture a few remarks I would 
say that while arsenic is poisonous and is both 
soluble and volatile, and while there is a doubt 
in the minds of chemists and agriculturists as 
to its absorption, if even in small quanties into 
either soil or crops or both, don’t use it at all! 
A decoction of dried tobacco stalks will do the 
same business I am fully persuaded from the 
experiments which 1 have myself seen tried. 
This is not poisonous and is effective; it is also 
a fertilizer. 

Now these are general remarks upon en- 
tomology and the destruction of injurious in- 
sect life. I may be wrongin many of my sup- 
positions and deductions; yet from my own ex- 
perience I am fully prepared to fight any com- 
pound of arsenic. Don’t have it around, any 
way. Orif you will use it keep it under lock 
and key. My own life was nearly extinguished, 
when a small boy, by acup of nitric acid, left 
for a moment only, which J supposed to be wa- 
ter I owe my life to a sister who, though but 
little older, knocked the cup from my lips, simp- 
ly thinking that it was not right to drink what 
had been left unguarded. I was scarcely 
four years old then. But for all that I have 





said, a few “ life histories ” may be of interest, so 
I will try to give you some, and those largely 
from my owp experience and observation, ad- 
ding briefly where my records are incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. ay ae 





WINNOWINGS. 
PETROLEUM IN INDIA. 

Foreign exchanges from British India are 
manifesting a lively interest in the subject of 
petroleum wells. Near Sibi, in the province of 
Assam, an important tea district, borings for 
petroleum show indisputably that oil exists in 
large quantities there, but great difficulties are 
experienced in placing it on the railway. At- 
tention is also being directed to certain oil-bear- 
ing strata in the Panjab. The Pindee barracks, 
have been lighted for several years by the aid 
of crude petroleum, obtained from a spot 20 
miles from there. An expert has been exam- 
ining the district, who found. that the oil was 
drawn from a depth of 100 feet, tho’ experts 
there generally hold that 500 feet should be the 
shortest borings made to tap the oil. The ex- 
plorations and borings in Beluchistan have sat- 
isfactorily established the existence of petroleum 
in such quantities as to warrant amply the pros- 
ecution of the operations on a large scale, oil 
being now drawn from shallow wells, while a 
deep boring is being made in the most suitable 
locality. A considerable quantity of the oil al- 
ready pumped, has been tested with two loco- 
motive engines, and it proved to be a most val- 
uable fuel. The satisfactory character of these 
results justifying the continuance of operations 
on & more extended scale, a government officer 
has started for Canada and the United States 
with a view of making arrangements for the 
purchase of necessary machinery and its deliv- 
ery as soon as possible. 


CINCHONA. 


This industry in India, has been and still is, 
in the hands of the government. It introduced 
the cinchona plant into the country, acciimat- 
ized it, and has since successfully cultivated it. 
The Madras chamber of commerce, however, 
now takes exceptions to the government contin- 
uing the business, claiming that while it was 
commendable to have done what it has towards 
establishing a new industry, they do not con- 
sider it either consistent or desirable that the 
state should make money by the further culti- 
vation of this plant to the prejudice of private 
enterprise, which has taken up the industry but 
which cannot compete on equal terms with the 
government, as the latter has the command of 
the public purse; that the reasons which orig- 
inally induced the government to enter upon 
this enterprise no longer exist, and that it is 
now time for the government to gradually re- 
tire from the field and allow for the usual oper- 
ation of the law of supply and demand. 

To this the governor of Madras demurs. He 
cannot admit that the raison d'etre of these 
plantations no longer exist; although the price 
of sulphate of quinine has fallen considerably, it 
is still so high as to be prohibitive to a large 
majority of the natives of that presidency. He 
is therefore in favor of maintaining the gov- 
ernment cultivation and manufacture of the 
cinchona bark. 

From the wide-spread interest which the dis- 
cussion has evoked, there is no room for doubt 
as tothe remunerative nature of the govern- 
ment cinchona plantations, and the injury they 
are doing to private enterprise. The cinchona 
febrifuges alone, it is said, yield a very respecta- 
ble sum in net profits. It is therefore main- 
tained to be only fair that the government should 
now dispose of these plantations, except such 
as are required for further experiments, if neces- 
sary, and allow private enterprise to develope 
the commercial aspects of the industry. 


VERULAM. 
Washington. 





COOL. 

“T’ve got a splendid girl. 

weather girl on account of her name.” 
is her name?” “Fan.” 


Now is the time of year when love’s young 
dream gets jolted all out of shape because the 
hammock lets go. 


People who want to know whether it is pro- 
nounced “neether” or ‘“nyther” will find, if 
they investigate, that it is either.—Somerville 
Journal. 


The girl who fills her essay with ‘‘the true, 
the beautiful and the good” may have learned 
how to make cake, but we must refuse to be- 
lieve it.— Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Mrs. Muldoon—Teddy, my son, you should 
divide your swatemates wid yer brother Denis 
and the other byes. Teddy—Phat are ye giv- 
ing us? Do you take me for Hinry George ?— 
Columbus Dispatch. 

We read of a poor boy in New Bedford, who 
was washed overboard recently and killed. 
We cannot warn mothers too strongly against 
washing children overboard; if they would 
only wash them at home with tepid water and 
soap, and dry them thoroughly afterwards, all 
danger would be averted.— Danbury News. 

‘Dear me, I ate cucumbers for dinner and I 
can taste them yet,” exclaimed a man noted for 
his penuriousness to his clerk the other after- 
noon. ‘Well, there is one comfort,” answered 
the clerk; “you are certainly getting your 
money’s worth.” ‘That’s so,” replied the cu- 
cumber eater, “I dind’t think of that.”—E/- 
mira Gazette. 


Little Carl, aged four, had been severely 
bitten by mosquitos at night. The following 
evening after saying the usual “‘Now I lay me,” 
he asked his mamma if he might pray for him- 
self. She readily consented, and Carl began: 
“God, please don’t let your flies, bugs, mos- 
quitos and hornets bite me any more, cause you 
know I’m only a little boy, not half-grown. 
Amen.”—Babyhood 


Mrs. Muldoon—‘*Who are you, I’d like to 
know;” said the man wi h the soap, corn-rem- 
edy and feather dusters, to the woman who 
was scrubbing the threshold of the door and 
refused to get out of his way. “I’m the lady 
that takes care of this floor, and we don’t want 
any peddlers here.” “I’m not a peddler,” re- 
joined the man in an injured tone; “I’m a 
salesgentleman.”—Chicago Tribune. 

Omaha Reporter—Had a big drought down 
in Texas, I hear. 

Texas Man—Worst kind. Why, at one time 
it got so bad that our local paper actually 
printed a regular church prayer for rain in the 
editorial page. 

“Did it rain ?” 

‘*Well, we had a sort of shower a week or so 
ago.” 

“Yes, nothing like advertising.” Omaha 
World. 


I call her my hot 
‘What 








HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., will 
sell, on Aug. 30, Sept. 20, and Oct. 11, Harvest 
Excursion Tickets at one fare for the round 
o to principal points in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Dakota. Limit, thirty days. 
Tickets and further information may be ob- 
tained of any C. B. & Q. Ticket Agent, or by 
addressing Paul Morton, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Answers to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
257. A circle dividing the earth equally be- 
tween the Poles. 
258. 


260. P 
L 
N oO 
w 


Ww 
E 
8 
T 


259. CHEST-NUTS. 
A-rose. G-row. G-rind. S-hare. 
New Puzzles--No. 51. 
NO. 262. CHARADE, 
My second’s coming o’er the sea, 
I know it brings my jirst to me. 
Oh, allis sweet, I long to see 
The face of one that’s dear to me. 
Belfast, Maine. SaG A. MORE. 


NO. 263. SQUARE. 


I. A weathercock. 2. Dry. 3. A river of 
Africa. 4. A garden. 
South Acworth, N.H. Newton D. CLARK. 
NO. 264. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In scatter, not in led, 
In routed, not in fled, 
In bauble, not in toy, 
In skipper, not in boy, 
In Fannie, not in Roy. 

The total of these lines explains 

Two birds. Now, puzzlers, rack your 

brains. 
Newburgh, N. Y. Brecu Nvt. 
NO. 265. SQUARE. 


1. A narrow defile in the mountains. 2. The 
highest point. 3. Tosmear. 4. Declines. 
Cambridge, Mass. POLARIS. 


NO. 266. CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In whirl, not in roll, 

In ring, not in toll, 

In how], not in cry, 

In low, not in high, 

In oil, not in light, 

In warm, not in bright. 

Whole is a well known tree. 
Utica, N, Y. Koran PHIN. 
NO. 267. HALF SQUARE. 

1. Uproar. 2. One who loves. 3. A river 
of England. 4. Servants. 5. A conjunction. 
6. A letter. 

Westfield, Mass. 


(cg Answers next week. Solvers in three 
weeks. 


261. 


HIAWATHA. 


SOLVERS. 

Correct solutions to puzzles in Nos. 46, 47 
and 48 were received from Robert Mansfield, 
Tamerlane, L. W. Bradley (two lists), Clara J. 
Berry, Alice L. Washburn. 








THE TORTILITA MINES. 


Better Than Represented and as Great as 
the Comstock, 


What a New York Star Representative Saw—The 
Richest Mining Property in America—Vast Ore 
Deposits. ' 

The New York Star has made a careful in- 
vestigation of the property of the Tortilita 
Mining Company, heretofore referred to in 
these columns, and the following is published 
from its report, showing the enterprise to be 
one of the best ever brought to the attention of 
investors : 

Special Dispatch to the STAR. 

Tucson, Ariz., July 16.—Agreeably to in- 
structions from The Star to investigate the Tor- 
tilitia mines, that are now attracting so much 
attention throughout the country, your repre- 
sentative has made a careful examination for 
the benefit of your readers. 

At the minesI inquired for the superintendent, 
and was shown to Mr. D.T. Elmore and cor- 
dially received. Raised in the East, he origi- 
nally worked on the Comstocks. where he saw 
property increase in value from a few thou- 
sand to hundreds of millions. In reply toa 
question, Mr. Elmore said: 

When I had satisfied myself of what we 
had after three years of patient labor, I went to 
New York, and in connection with some friends 
organized the Tortilitia Mining Company in 
New York city, composed of reliable aud com- 
petent business men, for the purpose of raising 
capital to erect hoisting works and additional 
machinery. I have seen all the best mines in 
America, and worked in them, and I tell you 
here and now that the Tortilitas are the great- 
est and the best of their class on the American 
Continent.” 

THE PLANS OF THE COMPANY. 

Asked what improvements were contem- 
plated, Mr. Elmore said: ‘We can easily sup- 
ply three twenty-stamp mills for an indefinite 
period on these properties. They would work 
180 tons of ore per day, at an average of $50 
per ton. At a low estimate this would be 
$9000 per day. 

“With the proper machinery this can be 
worked at an expense of $10 per ton, which 
would be $1800 per day, leaving net per day, 
$7200, or for thirty days $216,000, or for a year 
$2,592,000, which will be over two and a half 
times our capital stock each year; but at first 
we shall start with a twenty-stamp mill, which 
should give us $800,000 per year net, or 80 per 
cent per annum on our capital stock. Iam now 
bending every effort towards attaining these re- 
sults. We are negotiating now for hoisting 
works and a twenty-stamp mill, and I hope 
soon to obtain them. Meanwhile we shall con- 
tinue to run our little five-stamp mill and de- 
velop and improve the property all that is in 
our power. I know of noinvestment in America 
that will pay as well as the shares of our com- 
pany.” 

AN ABSOLUTELY GREAT PROPERTY. 

After a week’s time spent at the mines in 
daily examination of the work, in seeing as- 
says made, watching the battery samples, and 
seeing the ore retorting and running into bull- 


ion and stamped, and reading certificates of 
$150,000 for bullion shipped to the Bank of 


California in the last two years, and seeing one 
bar of 2400 ounces sent forward while I was 
there, I felt impressed with the fact that the 
Tortilita deserved the confidence of the public, 
and that the management in New York had far 
under-estimated its value in their statements. 
I found property worth anywhere from $10,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000, and possibly $100,000,000, 
as the Comstocks have proven to b® and have 
made thousands of men rich. 


THE TORTILITAS POPULAR AT HOME. 


Driving back to Tucson I remained there a 
short time, and found the Tortilitas exciting 
more attention than any other mining property 
in the Territory, and there are some rich ones 
here. For example, the Silver King, not far 
distant, has paid three million dollars in divi- 
dends from one mine alone, while the Tortilita 
company has twel ve. The Reymartand Viko 
in another direction, have turned out millions, 
and made their owners rich, as have the re- 
nowned Tombstones and Quijotoa. The Tor- 
tilitas are on the tongues of everybody, and Mr. 
Elmore is looked for with bullion every month 
as regularly as the month comes round. 

In conclusion, The Star representative found 





the statements concerning the Tortilita more 
than verified The company have not only one, 
but twelve great mines, including the four that 
are now being worked, any one of which latter 
is easily worth more than the entire capitaliza- 
tion of the company, and it has a mill and two 
mill sites begides. The property only needs 
additional machinery and development to pay 
handsome dividends. 


The subscription books of the Tortilita Min- 
ing Company are still open at the office, No. 57 
Broadway, New York City. For the present, 
subscriptions are received at par of $2 per 
share. It is expected the stock will sell fora 
higher figure after it is called upon the Ex- 
change, where it is already listed. 

As a legitimate business enterprise Tortilita 
is second to none, and attractive to all who 
have even a small sum for investment. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Pimples, boils and humors and liable to ap- 
pear when the blood gets heated. To cure 
them, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A question for the Marine court—Is a ship 
with two owners a partnership ? 


The Richest Man in the World 
would be poor without health. The dying mil- 
lionaire consumptive would exchange all he is 
worth for a new lease of life. He could have 
had it for a a. had he used Dr. Pierze’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” before the disease 
had reached its last stages. This wonderful 
preparation is a positive cure for consumption 
if taken in time. For all diseases of the throat 
and lungs it is unequaled. All druggists. 


When you have bought one fine thing you 
must buy ten more, so that your appearance 
may be all of a piece. 


The favorite washing compound of the day is 
unquestionably James Pyle’s Pearline. It dis- 
penses with the necessity for heating or rubbing 
the clothes, and does not injure the fabric. 


A man who keeps riches and enjoys them 
not is like an ass that carries gold and eats 
thistles. 


DysPEPsIA—Its causes and cure, sent free 
— J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. 


A girl may be like sugar for two reasons. 
She may be sweet, and she may be full of grit. 


“A Word to the Wise is Sufficient.” 

Catarrh is not simply an inconvenience, un- 
pleasant to the sufferer and disgusting to others 
—it is an advanced outpost of approaching dis- 
ease of worst type. Do not neglect its warning; 
it brings deadly evils in its train. Before it is 
too late, use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It 
reaches the seat of the ailment, and is the only 
thing that will. You may dose yourself with 
quack medicines ’till it is too late—’till the 
streamlet becomes a restless torrent. It is the 
matured invention of a scientific physician. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 


Worth begets in base minds, envy; in great 
souls, emulation. 


For durability, power, quantity of electricity, 
cheapness and general excellence, the Duplex 
Electric Belt. made = the United Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is indeed an exceptionally 
meritorious production, and will undoubtedly 
become the popular instrument for the applica- 
tion of electricity as a curative. 


The first degree of folly is to think one’s self 
wise; the next to tell others so; the third, to 
despise all counsel. 


When Baby waa sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


The timid and weak are the most revengeful 
and implacable. 


Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hay- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English with ful 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, addressing with stamp naming this paper. 
W. A. Noves, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, 
N. Y. 








Business Notices. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and digestive organs, imparts new 
life and energy to all the functions of the body. It 
has cured hopeless cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C.1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Price $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


?ENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER’'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to hA E « Ask your Dr st for 
“Chichester’s Eng and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
NARA ey Pi pectesiens & ae a a 

ester Chemica 
NAME ORS madison Square, Philada., Pa. 
Sold b: ta everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
tee Eolk” Posaee reyal Pills. Take no otber. 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 














Machines for WING WOOD with Circu- 
lar and C u 

Acknowledged 
by all to be 


THE 


BEST 


regarding 
EASY DRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
pase pamphlet AW. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE ACTURERS, 
MIDVLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


UCKEYE 


FORCE PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Is easily set; is the cheapest 
and best Pump in the world for deep or 
shallow wells. Never freezes. Also the 


IRON TURBINE WIND ENGINE: 


Simplest, Strongest, most Durable 
PIPE AND FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS. 


Drive-well Material of everyDescription. 
Wells Sunk in Earth or Rock. 


MAST, Foos & Co., 
34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


HORSE OWER 
t Drea Sawa,” Also Ming 
and CLEANING Grain. 








FOR YOUNG MEN. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, a 
military and other sciences, fitting young men 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass. 


TRAVEL VIA 


= ee a —- 

ars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 

Burlington : 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 
DENVER, 


Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
7 ag 3 V. P. . MM. ; 
Book send to postagete eG Pete a 
9 
DR. DADD’S 


or St. Louis to 
of ——— lines, or address 
7 PAUL MORTON, 
G.P.&T.A 
MEDICIN ES. 





ST. PAUL, 
TJ. POTTER,  H. B. STONE, 
@. M 


Route Guide 
.» Chicago, I. 





CONDITION POWDERS, it cossitics: 
Being free from antimony and other poisonous in- 
gredients can be given freely with a certainty of 
good results, 25 and 50 cents. 

A sure cure for 


COUGH POWDERS. Coughs, Colds, 


Heaves, Thick Wind, &c, 25 and 50 cents, 
ORM POWDERS The only reliable 
s remedy for expel- 
ling worms and restoring the digestive organs toa 
healthy condition. 25 and 50 cents. 


For all diseases of 
URINE POWDERS. 


the Kidneys and uri- 

aaeneat ne y Will cure Colic, Botts 
CORDIAL DRINK, Flatulency, and Btop- 
page of Water, in from 15 to 20 minutes. 75 cents. 
6 For Cuts, Wounds, 
HEALING BALSAM, srsict sna sadai 
DR. DADD’S LINIMENT, Jremea, 
for all external applications in cases of Rheuma- 
ee Lameness, Weakness of the Muscles, 


LIQUID BLISTER. 


larged Joints, &c. 75 cts. 
The best 


MAGIC HOOF RESTORER, prepare: 


tion known for promoting a healthy growth of the 
Hoof. For Fevered, Contracted or brittle Hoofs, 
or for Toe or Quarter Cracks, it has no equal. It 
keeps the hoof soft pliable and smooth. $1.00. 


Cures Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Callouses, En- 


Full directions on each package. If your drug- 
gist or storekeeper has not got the medicines, we 
will send the Powders by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of the price; or when any of the bottle prepara- 
tions are ordered, will prepay express charges. 

W. B. HURD & CO., 42 India St., Boston. 
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SUFFERE 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In 


Pe diseretions, Lost Manhood, 3 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN: % 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- ¢ 
pradence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the rea] cause of the trouble scarcely ever 4 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 4% 
thing but the right one. Notwithstandin 
many valuable remedies that medical science % 
has produced fer the relief of this classof pa- & 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment ¥ 
effectacure. During our extensive coll and ¢ 
hospital practice we have experimented with &% 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 3% 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain an apoeey” eure, as hundreds of % 
cases in our eee ce have been restored to per- ¢ 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
failed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used # 
in the preparation of this prescription. ‘s 

Erythroxylon coca), drachm % 
Jerubebin, } drachm. 
Helonias Dfoica, 4 drachm. 
Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains, 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 

Glycerin, q. 8. Mix. : 
Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- & 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be & 
necessary for the — to take two pilis at % 
bedtime, making number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of nervous ¥ 

debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
pecially in those cases resulting from impra- % 
ence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its Ve continued < 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, & 
nerveless condition one of renewed life and 
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LITT TE Ee” 


“oo 6% 5 * 4" oo * 6" % *% 


‘or. 
8 we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- © 

uiry relative to this remedy, we would say to 4 
thoss who would prefer to obtain it of us, by ¥ 
remitting $1, a securely sealed a package contain- 2 
ing 60 pi carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or & 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure % 
most cases, for $5. : 

Address or call on oe 


Go 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, % 


24 TREMONT ROW, “ 
BOSTON, MASS. o< 


ss. HELP W. .—ADVER- 
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ANTED 
in the New ENGLAND FARMER. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard; Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect. Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Tron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch. 
érand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


LINC COLLAR PADw sien iri eat 


The most Reliable 
and Durable PAD 

for sore-neck Horses 

or Mules. Weather 

or wear has no effect 

on their curative pro- 

erties. Our New 

oops with Straps 

makes them self-ad- 

justing. We solicit a wial. For sale by all Sad- 
dlery Jobbers. Ask your harness-maker for them. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
‘ 





POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND 


WHY NOT? 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly 
There is scarcely one that does not contain man 

ood things; they are beautifully illustrated wit 

fe-like cuts of thoroughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, _ 
paid by mail, or 2 ths, 75 cents, 3 ths, $1 e 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of al) leading kinds. It 


is free. 
C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 


MERS SEND ME YOUR AD- 
dress on a Postal Card for a full history of the 
Celebrated Eeveritt High Grade Wheat and price 
list of same, and how to w 40 Bushels per acre 
from Three Pecks of Address, 
L. D. STAPLES, Portland, Mich. 
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Our Grange Tomes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the regular meeting of Westboro grange, 
August 5th, the subject of “Grass” was dis- 
cussed, being opened with an interesting paper 
by Bro. 8. W. Rice, on the best kinds of grass 
to raise, and the best methods of seeding, etc. 
Nearly all the speakers agreed that August is 
the best time for sowing grass seed. A fine 
collection of about seventy varieties of dried 
grasses gathered the present season, was exhib- 
ited by the ladies, one lady bringing fifty varie- 
ties. Reading and music was interspersed 
among the exercises. 

STATE GRANGE. 


Savoy No. 99 reports for the last two quar- 
ters. This grange, on the Hoosac mountains, has 
met with many hardships in the last few years, 
but its handful of faithful patrons still keep the 
grip, and we trust brighter days and more 
neighbors are in store for them. Florida grange, 
near by, bas received an impulse in the right 
direction and talks of placing ten thousand of 
insurance in the Patron’s Mutual. All right, 
come on; the company wants all the safe grange 
property on its books and thinks of nothing less 
than one million in 1887. Reports for second 
quarter are also received from Lancaster and 
Sherborn granges, and eleven others are wanted. 


Worcester County grange will hold a meeting 
in the town hall, Upton, Tuesday, Sept. 13, be- 
ginning at 10:30 a.m. The subjects for discus- 
sion in the morning are: “Do the laws of this 
commonwealth sufficiently protect farmers in 
the enforcement of their rights against railroad 
corporations?” “Are farmers benefitted by 
the interstate commerce act?” Dinner will be 
served at 12:30 o’clock, on the usual grange 
collation plan. The afternoon session being at 
2 o'clock, will be open to the public. The sub- 
ject for the afternoon session will be: ‘The 
depletion in population of our country towns: 
its causes and remedies.” Important business 
will come before the meeting at the morning 
session. A generous and rousing meeting of 
members from all granges in this jurisdiction is 
earnestly requested. 

The annual picnic of Barre grange, held this 
year at the hospitable home of Worthy Master 
Dresser Aug. 10th, was a success. The weather 
was fine, about 175 were present, and brother 
and sister Dresser were untiring in their efforts 
to keep things lively. Soon after noon a colla- 
tion was served, after which numerous games 
and sports were indulged in; during the wheel- 
barrow, potato, and doughnut races, brother 
John T. Ellsworth acted as judge and “time- 
keeper,” and sister Dresser distributed the 
prizes. Before separating a pleasant half hour 
was spent singing grange songs and gospel 
hymns. Long may these pleasant farmer’s 
gatherings continue! Until there shall be po 
strangers living in town, but all be friends! So 
many farmers were not thought haying, the 
number present was much smaller than it would 
otherwise have been. sh 

Amherst grange had alive meeting August 
5th, and voted to hold its annual picnic on the 
19th inst., at Leverett pond, Leverett, Mass. 
Any brother from far or near may be sure of a 
hearty welcome if he will ‘call round.” Come 
brother granger, and do us good and have a 
good time with us. Cc. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


There was a meeting of Eureka grange Sat- 
urday evening, August 13. Owing tothe busy 
season there was not the usual attendance, but 
a very interesting meeting was held. Tle ex- 
ercises consisted of reading by the Worthy 
Master and remarks by several of the members. 
The meeting was held at brother A. J. Fowl- 
er’s. It was voted to hold a field meeting 
August 27 on the farm of lecturer George S. 
Barney. 

EASTERN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange 
held its third annual picnic at Garrison Hill on 
Thursday the eleventh. The morning was 
hazy and many stayed at home fearing a storm 
and yet the number on the hill was larger than 
on the two previous occasions. The forenoon 
was spent in social chit chat. Between twelve 
and two o’clock three tables full of hungry 
grangers and invited guests did justice to tke 
sumptuous repast. At two o'clock Worthy 
Master, Geo. R. Drake, called the meeting to 
order and after a few remarks introduced Wor 
thy Lecturer, James W. Hayes who announced 
the singing by the Rochester quartette, consist- 
ing of Dr. F. E. Whitney, J. A. Osgood, Mrs. 
Bell Rosenburg, and Mrs. Eva Wyatt with 
Edgar McDuffee at the organ. The first speak- 
er was John C. Bartlett of Lee. Soon after the 
speaker commenced, the coming of a shower 
caused all to repair to the skating rink where 
Mr. Bartlett finished his interesting remarks. 
Mrs. Rosenburg rendered the solo ‘Bonnie 
May” very sweetly. D. A. Thing, Lecturer of 
Maine State grange gave an interesting address 
but was obliged to discontinue his remarks, the 
shower becoming so terrific that all was con- 
fusion. After the shower subsided the quar- 
tette rendered “Dashing on before the Gale” 
and “There is a light in the window.” Charles 
McDaniel, Master of the New Hampshire state 
grange did not arrive until after the exercises 
were over. 

Strafford county granges contemplate hold- 
ing a field meeting in the early part of Septem- 
ber. The rainfall in the shower was one and 
seven eighths inches deep, the street about Dover 
was badly washed and the low lands were 
flooded. The hay crop has been large but much 
of it has been damaged by the bad weather. 
Potatoes in the low lands are rotting badly. 
The next meeting of the Eastern New Hamp- 
shire Pomona grange will be at Bow Lake, 
September 2nd, commencing at 10 o'clock. 
The annual election of officers will take place in 
the afternoon. 





VERMONT 


Brookfield grange is on the gain. At its last 
meeting the subject of small fruits was discussed 
by all present, and many new ideas on the sub- 
ject were thrown out. A good deal of interest 
is being taken here in town at the present time 
in raising strawberries, currants, raspberries 
and the like, and we get much gain from each 
other at these meetings. After the discussion 
select readings were given by the ladies. The 
hay crop is nearly all harvested; it has been 
very heavy; other crops never looked better. 
It has been so wet that potatoes have run to 
tops and the crop will be nearly a failure 

D. D. H. 
CROPS AND GRANGES IN WHITE RIVER VALLEY. 

East Bethel is ona branch of White River and 
in a fertile section of the state, the river bot- 
toms being very rich soil and being natural 
grass land. The past season has been one of 
the best ever known for the hay crop. Corn 
has grown very fast under the influence of fre- 
quent rains and furnishes a good crop. Oats, 
barley and wheat are not so good and many 





farmers are complaining of a light yield, 
ehiefly on account of rust, though other causes 
operate, like worms working on the seed and 
roots, lodging, &c. The past two months have 
been remarkable for heat and humidity. This 
is a dairy and stock raising region, dairying 
taking the lead. A good many sheep are kept, 
both for wool and mutton, more now than a 
few years ago, but of course not so many as in 
war times and before. The raising of early 
lambs is found to be quite profitable. The 
raising of pork, veal, beef and young stock is 
carried on largely as an auxillary to the dairy 
Considerable time, attention and expense is be- 
ing paid now, and more every year to raising. 
colts, stimulated by high prices for good horses 
and low prices for other farm products. 
Whether this practice is universal enough to 
lower prices in the horse market soon is a ques- 
tion. All prices are paid for stallion service, 
from five to fifty dollars. 

The grange has been well established in 
White River valley for over twelve years. At 
this place Middle Branch grange was organized 
in December 1874. Five granges are now united 
in White River Valley Pomona grange, those 
from East Bethel, Royalton, Tunbridge, Sharon 
and Norwich. Each grange started out with 
full numbers under expectation of pecuniary 
beneiit, etc., and after the first boom the num- 
bers rapidly decreased, but for the last eight or 
ten years they have just about held their own, 
the remaining old and the new members having 
faith in the work and putting work in the cause. 
Weenjoy the pomana meetings very much. 
The last meeting was at Painesville schoolhouse 
and grounds near this place July 31, and was 
very pleasant with an extensive program well 
carried out. The next meeting will be at Nor- 
wich, September 10, when it is expected that 
National Lecturer Whitehead will be present 
afternoon and evening. P. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


Perhaps in no more marked manner have 
farmers proven their ability to look after their 
own business interests through organized effort 
in the grange than in the many successful 
grange fire insurance companies that have 
been started and are now running successfully 
in many of the states of the Union. Literally 
they are saving millions of dollars to farmers 
every year. And how simply and how plainly 
it is accomplished. In the old way the farmer 
who insured his buildings paid in addition to 
the amount really required to cover the 77s/, 
all these extras, viz.: local agents’ commis 
sions, general agents’ commissions, large sala- 
ries of officers, cost of expensive headquarter 
buildings, amount added to “surplus” of the 
company (undivided property), dividends 
(divided profits), greater risks and therefore 
expense of city fires. Under the grange plan 
he only pays for the fires, and the exceedingly 
small sum required to run the company. 


The state insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts is authority on insurance matters. 
Two years ago, in bis annual report, he said: 

“The too great cost of insurance challenges 
the attention of a frugal public. We pay too 
much for insurance protection. * * * * 
Plainly it should not, as for a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has, cost the people of this country a 
brndred million dollars and more to protect 
themselves by insurance against sixty million 
dollars loss of property by fire.” 

These insurance lessons are among those that 
farmers have been learning in their grange 
halls, and many companies are now in successful 
operation in the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Deleware, New Jer- 
sey, Vermont, and others. In the Jefferson 
County (N. Y.) Patrons’ Fire Relief Association 
the cost for insuring $1,000 was $2.18 for five 
years; and in the Chautauqua County (N. Y.) 
Patrons’ Fire Relief Association, $1.76 for three 
years. 

The following report of sixty-one co-opera- 
tive companies, submitted to the state grange of 
New York in 1883, shows what the farmers of 
that state are saving in the item of fire insur- 
ance: number of policies in force, 31,143; 
amount of risks in force, $61,761,715; average 
amount of each policy, $1,983.16; average cost 
of $1,000 three years, $1.84; cost of insuring 
$61,761,715 three years, at $1.84, $113,641.66; 
eost of insuring same amount three years in 
stock companies, at $8 per $1,000, including 
survey and policy, $494,093.72; difference in 
cost, $380,452.16; interest on difference in cost 
for three years, $68,481.39; total saving to the 
policy-holders in the co-operative companies 
for three years, $448,933 55. 

The Patrons’ Androscoggin Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Maine had risks in force 
December 31, 1886, to the amount of $1,011,- 
123. Risks written in 1886, $321,049. Whole 
amount of cost of insurance for $1000 for five 
years $5.54. 

The Husbandman’s Fire Insurance Company 
of Vermont commenced to issue policies Feb- 
ruary 17, 1880. Whole amount of property in- 
sured up to January 1, 1887, $1,116,025. Total 
expenditures, $5,391.31 for the seven years. 

One of the oldest of these grange mutual fire 
insurance companies, ‘‘The Farmers’ Reliance,” 
of New Jersey, gives the following figures in 
its last annual report: Whole amount insured, 
$1,298,550; running expenses one year $131 35; 
increase of business for the year $150,000. 


It is frequently stated that stock companies 
are much safer than purely mutual insurance 
companies. It is claimed that in case of heavy 
losses, while the stock company has its capital 
to draw from, those who insure in mutuals 
must depend upon the obligation of the policy 
holders to make good their loss. This charge 
that property insured in mutuals fares much 
worse than that insured in stock companies is, 
says commissioner Tarbox of Massachusetts, 
“so wild and reckless of the fact that in justice 
© the system it unfairly assails and in defense 
of the true history it falsifies, it must be chal- 
lenged.” He proceeds to quote the actual re- 
silts among the companies bankrupted by the 
Boston fire of 1872, and shows that the superi- 
ority of specific capitals over associated mutual 
liability, as a basis of insurance, is not ap- 
parent. 

Again grange insurance companies only in- 
sure the buildings of ‘Patrons in good stand- 
ing”—selected risks. And farmers’ fires are 
not great city conflagrations, which starting 
from one small fire burn up hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of their risks besides. Farmers’ 
companies cannot be broken up in that way; 
their risks are isolated, scattered. 


“T have often said that I could not understand 
why every farmer in this broad land should not 
have a desire to unite with us in the great work 
which we have been carrying on, one that has 
ever been productive of good, and in no single 
instance the cause of wrong to any one. We 
have accomplished much for the good of the farm- 
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er also the people of our country generally. We 
have created, influenced and directed public 
opinion on many subjects of material interest. 
By our union we have shown that we have 
strength, and have reached a point where legis- 
lators, politicians and public officials listen 
with respect to our just demands. Although 
they are not entitled to the credit we would 
gladlyly accord them, did we not know that 
much of this respectful consideration arises 
from a hesitancy to test the strength of the 
farmers’ ballots, which, when thrown singly, 
are as light asa feather, and of not much 
greater effect, but by consolidation become as 
hard as a cannon ball, and will pierce the iron- 
clad armor of a politician. To the efforts of 
the grange is due the fact that the number of 
farmers, mechanics and business men is in- 
creasing in our legislative halls, displacing 
lawyers who have too long had almost entire 
control of the making of laws which were so 
blind in their meaning that it required relative 
increase in their number to construe them. A 
class assuming to represent the people, while 
legislating almost solely themselves, so well 
have they managed affairs in their own behalf, 
that they have filled most of the best official 
positions in the country from their own class. 

In my life I am thrown into association with 
all classes of society, and I meet no higher 
grade of natural ability, no men of better judg- 
ment, purer principles or manly honor, no more 
intelligent or beautiful women than I find in 
my brothers and sisters of the grange.—Lieut. 
Gov. E. F. Jones, New York. 


There is no better way to interest the boy in 
the farm than to introduce him to the grange 
and make him an interested member there. 
Give to the young members of your grange the 
leading parts in discussions, and all kinds of 
entertainments. It may be hard for some of 
the “‘old stagers” to take a back seat and allow 
the young element to predominate, but the 
maxim of young men for action and old men 
for council can be applied to no better advan- 
tage than in the grange. 


PROGRESS. 
Two more new granges: 
Lock Lomond, No. 76, Jefferson co., Colora- 


do. 
Eureka, No. 832, York county, Pennsylvania. 


State Master Boise, of Oregon, says : — “ It is 
gratifying to know that the Order in this State 
is in a very healthy condition. Since our last 
session five new granges have been organized 
and two dormant granges revived, and two new 
halls have been erected and dedicated.” 


A grange is to be started at Carratunk, 
Maine. 


Robert C. Chaney, Master Arkansas State 
grange, with some earnest co-workers, is push- 
ing grange matters in his state. 


State Master J. H. Hale, of Connecticut, has 
an appointment to organize another new Pomo- 
na grange, September 7th. 

Deputy National Lecturer D. H. Thing is ad- 
dressing a series of meetings in twelve counties 
of New York State. 


The members of the granges of Rhode Island 
and other farmers of the state hold a state pic- 
nic, with clam-bake, etc., at Oakland Beach, 
August 20th. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 

More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall St., N Y. 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.‘ 
for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 
waWeak. True Curatives. Fortune 

aw for Agents. Circulars free. Unit 

ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Faci: 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluot 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moti; 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’' Heads, Scar: 
Pitting and their treatment send 10c. fc 
nages, 4th edition. Dr. John HR Woodbur); 
Peari St., Albany, N. Y. Established 18%: 





book of 50 
8? North 


NEW ENGLAND PAIR 


—AT— 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


Aug. d0th & dist, Sept. 1st & 2d, 
1887. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Fair 
—OF THE— 


New England Ag'l Society, 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


WORCESTER Ag’l Seciety. 


Whole Exhibition on the Grounds. 
Extensive Improvements, 
New Track, New Sheds, 
Accommodation for all. 


$10,000 in Premiums. 


Expert Judges to be employed. 


Low Rates of Fare on all Railroads. 
Horse Cars run direct from the 


Depot to the Grounds. 
EXHIBITION OF 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry. 
—ALSO— 


Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, 


—ARD——- 


Household Manufactures, 


In the seyeral Halls upon the grounds. 


Trotting and Ranning Races, 


Mustang Races 
By Cow Boys from Texas, 
Bicycle Races, 
Foot Races, 
Dog Races, 


PLOWING MATCH. 


Exhibition will hold each Evening 


By Electric Light covering the en- 
tire Grounds. 


DR. GEO. B. LORING, PREs. 
HON. DANIEL NEEDHAM, SEc’y. 


GEO. H. ESTABROOK, 
Local Sec’y and Treas., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





_ Beal Estate—Stork, 


ANTED, A MILK FARM, to carry on 
shares, with stock and tools. Good referen- 
Box 280 Greenville, N. H. 


EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 

at low prices. One two-year-old Bull, two 
Cows ard several Calves. Dr. JOHN P. GRAY, 
Utica, N, Y. 








OR SALE.—A seashore farm, with good 
buildings, desirable for a practical or gentle- 
manfarmer. Address D, Marshfield, Mass. 


LORIDA FARMS AND ORANGE 
Groves for sale, or exchanged for Northern 
Property. For terms address, 
J. P. TITCOMB, 
Byfield, Mass. 





$7500 PREMIUMS $7500 


VERMONT STATE FAIR 


Champlain Valley As‘ 


JOINT EXHIBITION, 


HOWARD PARK BURLINGTON, VP. 


Special Premium for Best 5 
Yoke of Oxen owned by one person. 


Entries of Stock Close Aug. 29. Premium list, 


etc., apply to 
E. SELDEN, Clerk, 
Burlington, VT. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


165 Tremont St., Boston. 


Preparation for College and Institute 
of Technology. 


Re-opens Sept. 21. 
_ LEROY Z. COLLINS. | 


HARD Now is the time to seed down and 
oop top dress with an easily handled and 


LASTING fertilizer. Quality guar- 
ASHES. wm. 





anteed, Send for particulars. 

E. FYFE & CO., 
CLINTON, MASB8. 

Stop! Think! Investigate! 


TheNew England Reliel Ass’ 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Incorporated in 1881. Benefits payable at death 
from $1,000 to $5,000 at one-third the cost of Life 
insurance. 

DIRECTORS: Hon. John D. Long, ex-governor 
of Massachusetts. Oliver Ditson, music publisher. 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, ex-governor of New Hamp- 
shire. E.S. Tobey, ex-pres. Board of Trade and 
postmaster of Boston. Hon. J. A. Harwood, Har- 
wood Brothers, manufacturers, Littleton, Mase. 
Curtis Guild, publishhr, Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. Stillman B. Allen of Boston. 

A certificate of memberahip of this association 
Gree to its holder the certainty thst in event of 

eath his dependents will not be entirely unpro- 
vided for. Application for in-urance can be made 
to CHARLES BURRILL, Agent, Concord, Mass. 

Send for circulars which wil: be sent by mail giv- 
ing full particulars. Do it now. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


. L oe Rit methods, fel _~ 
"Bex 2. A ANI oho, Pa. 





Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


W ke: after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary, 

uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases oi 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URiNna- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. § 

a@y- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by man) 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be 
ing cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands different and sp: cial treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physica) or mental, pertaining to married life or 
‘single blessedness.’"] 

Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 





Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his va 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. JUST PUBLISHED 

7 ~ FOURTH EDITION 








WANTED, 25 COWS. 
Grace Jerseys preferred; must be first-class. 
Address, W. 8S. LAMSON, LAMSON FARM, Wind- 
ham Depot, N. H. 


EGISTERED JERSEY BULL,# mos. 
old, strong in St. Lambert blood; solid color, 
Dr. JOHN P. GRAY, Utica, N. Y. 


TEST YOUR COWS. 


The relative Butter Value of each Cow in the Herd 
determined by the OIL TEST. Send for circulars. 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREEN, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


OOD FARM, 40 ACRES. WILL 

keep 4 cows and horse. Plenty of Wood, Ap- 

ples, Pears, Grapes, Currants, Strawberries. But- 

ternuts and Chestnuts in abundance. Hay in barn. 
Good buildings and good water. 


Price only $800, and only $300 cash down. 
F. W. NEWLAND, North New Salem, 
Franklin County, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


3 Registered Ayrshire 
1 o a Bull. 
6 saad Calves. 
Sold for want of stable room. These Cattle drew 
the prize in New York last winter. 
CApT. GILBERT MORTON, 
EssEx, VT. 














Cows. 


€é 





UNLEACHED CANADA A * H E S 


IN CAR Lots, 
ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


AGENTS WANTED, (Samples FREE) 
for Dr. Scott’s beautiful Electric 
Corsets, Brushes, Belts, etc. 


No risk, qucik 
sales. Territor 





ven, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dr. SCOTT, 843 B’way, N. Y. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


AR ST and BEST UIPPED inthe 
WORLD=s EST 20d BAP T ES last year. Thor 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics 
etc. Tuition, $5 to - pon an a Fai Steam aos and 
.00 to rT wee rm begins 

. For Illustrated Calendar, wi DP eeton, 

E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 


Light, 
Strong, 








Is more durable and powerful than 
gny other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 


BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 


Double-acting. Non freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. co 
be 
M 


MAST, FOOS & bo 


34 Oiiver St., Boston, 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the NEw G 
LAND FARMER one year. 


THOUSANDS 








FOR RENT. 
NEW THREE-STORY HOUSE, 
A with fifteen rooms, (eleven bed rooms,) built | 
with the view of accommodating the many visitors 
to the village, as well as asthmatic, pulmonary and 
other throat and lung complaints, all of which are 
missing in this section. The location is on the 
Chesapeake bay, in the thriving village of Rock 
Hall, surrounded by as fine a country as can be 
found in the United States, and with water abound- 
ingin Fish, Oysters and Game. A good location 
for a young and live Physician. No whiskey shop 
in the county. Any applicant must present un- 
doubted evidence of moral character and a non- | 
drinker or prescriber of whiskey, 
For circular &c., send stamp or inquire of Editor 
of NEw ENGLAND FARMER. Address 
A. P. SHARP, Rock Hall, Md. 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, | 
AND DEVON CATTLE, | 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. | 


01a OES SN er A etica. 


Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 

yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 

ways on hand. Sa ean 

anywhere. Hou , 

Putney, Vt. (Windham Co.) 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ND BEST HERD IN) 
LAbees.t Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from tbe best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have & splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par. 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- , 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LA 
FARM, North Andover 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMES 








| 














Depot 
C. Foon, Manager. 


ott 


Mass. W. A. | De 


Medical Min 
pEDICA, é With cal M nutes 


Illustrations, a Portrait 
¢ in| Of the Author, and list of 
‘MINUTES 4,complaints EXPLICIT 
: “ifiujon the treatment and 
iyjcure of abeve subjects, 
i) Sexual Diseases, &c. 

Mi) Price, 25c. by mail to any 
j)address, from the author 


=/DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
H. Knight, 97 Court St. 


Legal Aotices, | 











OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of JUSTIN SMITH, late of Concord, in said Coun- 
Ys deceased, Greeting: Whereas, JENNETTE L. 
HATCH, the executrix of the will of said deceased, 
has presented for allowance the second account of 
her administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased; You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be allowed, 
And said executrix is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week in the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at 
Boston three weeks successively, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this third day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


University of the State of New 
York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE 


1390 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to rut the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (D. V, 8.) 

The regular course of Lectures commences jp 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can he 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
Vv. S., Dean of the Faculty. 


Turkish Hair Tonic, 


Druggists, and 
LEFF ORD. 
Perfumer, 





Grows hair or 
Bald Heads. 3@is 
Stops dandruff 
and headache. hool Street 
C. L. Weston weemeesecll it. Doc. 
216 Tre Si 4 Seytors and skep. 
St., bald L y-itics use it. 
roe use of 3 $1.00 pint 
ottles. Dr. C. bottles. 





| and six others, all with new hair. 


, wav. C. Cook, ig 
eee ulfinch st, 
Meee bald 10 years 
Goodwin, Car. 
ter, Weeks & Potter, agents, all recommend it. 

MOORE RUSSELL FLETCHER, M. D., 4 Hancock 
Street, Boston. 


SHORT HINTS 


——ON-— 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE, 


Compiled from the latest and best works on the 
subject by ** Aunt Matilda.”’ 


PRICE, 40 CENTS. 


This book should be in every 
family desirous of knowing ‘the 
proper thing to do.” We all de- 
sire to behave properly and to 
know what is the best school of 
manners. What shall we teach 
our children that they may go 
out into the world well bred 
men and women? 

“SHORT HINTS” contains the 
answer and will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

SPECIAL. 

Until further notice we will 
mail each of our friends a copy 
of the above valuable book gratis 
and free of postage, if they will 
mail us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. 

By folding up the wrappers as 
you would a newspaper, the post- 
age will only be 2cts. 

Always put your full name 
and address on the outside of 
the bundle and write the word 
**Etiquette” also, and then we, 
will know who sends it. 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 


BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

. dorsed by our 
@ best artists. 


W. Osgood, 3 
Tremont Row, kaa 
bald 6 years, 











Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 





«6 Die. 
Pot Grown Strawberry Plants,” 
ET OUTIN JULY AND AUGUST, 
KO will produce a fui! crop of fruit the next sea- 
son. 20 varieties for sale. Address, 
D. C. WILDEY, 114 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp 
also other choice new varieties. Address original 
tors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle. 
field, Ct. 


APANESE SOAP. 














STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Villnot yellow the clothes like soaps made mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving greases. 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and peeves emagees o sore hands. Send seven Wrap 
pose or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
1andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

Manufactured only by 


BISK M’E’G CO., Springfield, Mass 


$100 REWARD! — 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, ringbone, 
erred rom contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will cure in 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction oF 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially ad pted for 
Rhematism, Chelera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrima¢ 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Bold by all grocers, 








Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 








THE YANKEE BLADE 








THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade is Appreciated by Your 
and Old. Its Stories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well asto Men and Women. 





Stories the Best English 
AP American 
Authors, 





- Never Dull. 


’ 


Every Word Pure. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in in its forty-seventh year, and 
is unquestionably the Largest, Bright 
ndsomest and Chea 





Bright and Fascinating Sto- 
ries of Adventure by 
Land and Sea. 


Upwards of Fo 
Department, Fancy 
The publishers of THE 
00,000 


est, Ha a 


are 


With 
the time to 
the coming 


100,000 


Whittles to the Point. 


Famtly Story Paper in America, 
Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. 


ork pepereness, Fashions, ete. 
LADE are bound to keep up with the times. It already has upward! 


BEADERS EACH WEEKS, but its publishers are aiming for 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 


this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now * 
send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order { 
year. All who subscribe at once will receive 


Readers 


Spirited Tales of Stirring Lit 
Each Week. 


the New and 0) 
Worlds. 
| 
m i 


13:25 


Stories of all kinds for al! Mem 
bers of the family to rea¢ 
by the fireside. 


Children’s Corner, Housebo!é 





| FOr 


Great Variety. 





pest Weekly 


& 


The Yankee Blade 3 Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 


JUST THINK OF THIS OFFER A MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE yAN 


KEE BLADE is $2.00 a 
offer, sendit ON TRIA 
HIRTEEN WEE 


subscribers. Newsd 


be procured of 


rs. 
One cent Stamps taken. 


ear, but to introduce it eve 
to any address in the 

50 KS) FOR 25 CENTS, or, if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 mo? 7 

cepts, an entire year for $1.00, or Sve years for $2.78. ane copy 
ers eve ere for 5 cen 

| Ae ra should be made in Postal N 4. 

Lette All postmasters are required 

THE VAN EBL 


here we shall, during the continuance of oe 
nited States or Canada, THREE MONTH 


free for aclub of four 2 


a copy. 
otes, Money Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders 
to rogiater letters when requested to do s0. 


,43 ik Street, Boston, Mas. 





ISSUE . 
MISSING 


NOT 
AVAILABLE 





